ss by Oronzio 
relli. On View 
i Institute 
American Acad- 
of Arts and Let- 
See Page 10 
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BENEATH THE RUINS OF ANCIENT POMPEII 


YELLOW OCHRE 


This yellow clay has been used since man’s earliest days 
to express his desire for color. Certainly it was known to 
the Greeks, the Romans and the ancient Egyptians, and 
recently, pots of it, in an unchanged condition, were 
found during excavations in Pompeii, proof of its resist- 


ance to time. 


Yellow Ochre consists mainly of hydrated iron oxide and 
is found in many parts of the world, and the finest comes 
from France. Winsor & Newton were recently fortunate 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG 


enough to buy the entire yield of a particularly fine 
specimen of raw Yellow Ochre, the like of which is rarely 
encountered. The color arrives at the Winsor & Newton 
factory in small lumps, and these are carefully sorted, 
and the best pieces put through an elaborate process of 
washing and levigation to remove all impurities. 


Yellow Ochre has no action on any other pigment in 
mixture and may be regarded as one of the most durable 
pigments known, 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


New York + 720 Fifth Avenue 


W i L D - N S T F | N ANNOUNCING a Sealed Bid Sale of 


117 MODERN OIL and 
: WATER COLOR ORIGINALS 


WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS BY by Leading American Artists 


NCLUDED in this collection are paintings by 70 artists, 
WINSLOW HOMER among whom are Marin, Max Weber, Kuniyoshi, 
Stuart Davis, Ben Shahn, Edward Hopper, Charles 
Burchfield, George Grosz, Franklin Watkins, Lyonel 
Feininger and Jack Levine. 
PAINTINGS BY With the exception of Mondays, these paintings will 
be on display at the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
EASTMAN 10 W. 8th St., New York, every day including Saturdays 
JOHNSON and Sundays from 1 to 5 p.m., May 21 through June 
18. They are offered individually in a sealed bid sale 
which will close on June 19, 1948. 
Catalogs containing complete information regarding 
THROUGH SUMMER the sale have been mailed to art museums and galleries, 
An f . = to universities.and to public libraries in principal cities. 
10:00 to 5:30 Daily , Copies are available to individuals on application to 
any WAA Customer Service Center or 


e Associate Regional Director 
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WARK ASSETS ADMINISTRATION § i: 
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9 East 64th Street, New York City P.O. Box 216, Wall St. Station, NewYork, N.Y. 
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ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 


PAINTINGS BY 


MICHEL PATRIX 


To June 12 
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Silver and silver-gilt chess set 


ire 


Handwrought by a German silversmith 
ages ago. On display with oil and special 
tempera paintings by Johann Pogrzeba at 


HELL'S KITCHEN ART GALLERIES 


460 Tenth Avenue, at 36th Street 
Parking Available LO 3-7130 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


HE TT 


Distinctive Pa intings 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


E. & A. SILBERMAN 


GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 
32 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


K 0 oO T Zs e the Water Colors of 


GALLERY BYRON 
alec sd °B R OW N E 


SUMMER GROUP SHOW PAINTINGS e SCULPTURE 
H. BARNETT de RIVERA OKUBO THALL 
BERRESFORD FOGEL PARK UMLAUF 
BERGSCHNEIDER HALEY SPIVAK WEISENBORN 
M. BISHOP KUPFERMAN SPRUCE ZOUTE 


MORTIMER LEVITT GALLERY ¢ 16 West 57 St., N. Y. C. 


Hooster Art Nens 


By C. J. Bulliet 


INDIANAPOLIS :—In the lull in Chicago 
art affairs between the closing of the 
exhibition of French tapestries at the 
Art Institute and the opening there 
June 17 of the 52nd annual exhibition 
by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity, ] 
took a trip to my old home town of 
Indianapolis to see what was doing 
there in art. 

With something resembling astonish- 
ment, I ran into the 41st annual Ip. 
diana Artists Exhibition at the hand. 
some little John Herron Art Institute, 

I had been exiled so long from Ip. 
dianapolis (since 1912) and the Hoosier 
Salon, which started at the Marshall 
Field store in Chicago in 1924, had been 
so bizarre and spectacular, what with 
its comparatively enormous expenditure 
of money in prizes (passing anything 
the Art Institute of Chicago could dy- 
plicate), that I had lost consciousness 
of the Herron museum’s annual, only 
eleven years younger than the Chicago 
Institute’s Chicago and Vicinity show. 

It was novel to see the Herron 
Hoosier show, to talk with the efficient 
and affable Wilbur D,. Peat, the mu- 
seum’s director, and to gather up loose 
ends about Indiana art. 

The annual Hoosier Salon in Chicago 
wound up its affairs at Marshall Field's 
in 1941, after 17 recurrences. It had 
been the masterwork of three enthusi- 
asts, John C. Shaffer, Chicago capi- 
talist and newspaper publisher with 
roots in Indiana; Mrs. Estella King, 
another Hoosier in exile, a first-rate 
exhibition promoter, and Harrison 
Becker, head of the picture galleries 
in the Marshall Field store. 

Becker made the Hoosier show his 
pet among all the activities of the 
store’s galleries, saw that it was staged 
properly, and eventually was gratified 
by the annual art trek from all of 
Indiana’s 92 counties, all made Hoosier 
Salon conscious by Mrs. King, Mr, 
Shaffer and an army of willing and 
enthusiastic co-workers. Every visitor 
bought at least a handkerchief, and 
the word-of-mouth advertisement for 
the store was incalculable. Few who 
had the means of buying a_ painting 
from the show could resist the patriotic 
sales talk by Mrs. King. 

Then, in 1941, Mr. Becker died. Mrs. 
King, feeling the burden of carrying on 
without his co-operation in her advane- 
ing years, announced her retirement to 
live with a daughter in Pasadena. Mr. 
Shaffer, too, feeling the salon should 
go into younger hands than his, turned 
it over, with Mrs. King’s help, to 4 
group of Indianapolis capitalists and 
art lovers, who were interested in tak 
ing it home to Indiana. 

A reorganization was effected, ani 
the 18th salon was staged in an Indiat 
apolis department store in 1942, with 
out missing a year, and it has beet 
a flourishing annual in the Hoosiel 
capital ever since. It has not, how 
ever, enjoyed the spectacular acclaim 
it received in the city of its exile. 

Meanwhile, the annual Indiana Att 
ists Exhibition at the John Herron It 
stitute was going its way, creating ™ 
stir nationally and admired locally fo 


[Please turn to page 3 
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An Artist on Artists 

Sir: Usually there are two sides to any 
question. However, the artists vs. critics 
symposium held at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art has three sides. Why be disturbed 
by what a few self-appointed artists and 
their pet peeves have to expound? Who 
elected those few painters to speak for 
the hundreds of other artists just as good 
as they are, and to undertake in their 
uncouth way to represent us? It seems to 
me that they are ungrateful in view of 
the recognition given them by the critics, 
museums and gallery patronage. 

I don’t think that the idea of Freedom 
of Speech should be throttled, but the 
manner in which they have presented it 
came as a shock to me. I maintain there 
is room for improvement on both sides. 
I don’t think any one individual critic 
is responsible for the ills of the game. 
On the other hand, the artists themselves 
are equally to blame for their fate. 





. Why is it that; as soon as an artist 
Opening EXHIBITION wins a prize he sets himself up as an 
June 22 authority on all art and artists? The 


reactionary phase in the artist surely 
comes to the fore and it is a case of 
“killing the goose that lays the golden 
’ eggs.” Finally, artists are less tolerant 
of their own kind than critics, and while 
there are .no haloes on critics, I would 
rather cast my lot with them. 
—JOHN SHAYN, New York. 


Maybe It’s a Bet 


Sir: From ‘time to time we have no- 
ticed some advertisemenfs in the DicEst 
modestly. calling the reader’s attention to 


ANTIQUAIRES 
an artist, “Logsdon” by name. Would ap- 


TAPESTRIES preciate your advising the story back of 


FURNITURE 1s wee. Buppe, La Budde Feed 
PAINTINGS 


& Grain Co., Milwaukee. 
Ep: We will do our best someday. 
WORKS of ART 
c= IC”? 


210 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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AND COMPANY, Inc. 
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Comment from Virginia 


Sir: Please send. me a-copy of the May 
1 Dicest, as I would like to have the 
color reproduction of Charles A. Smith’s 
beautiful painting, I enjoy the write-ups 
of the regional shows, ‘Ralph Pearson’s 
articles, Lansford’s column of personal 
items, and Lawrence Dame’s Boston Re- 
port. ‘ 

—Mrs, H, R, BIsHop, 
Stone Mountain, Va. 
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11 East 57th St., New York City 
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GEORG JENSEN INC. 


announces the first 


American showing of 


CONTEMPORARY 
DANISH PAINTINGS 


from the Charlottenborg 
Exhibit in Copenhagen 


June 7 through June 19 


THE JENSEN GALLERY 
Second Floor 
667 Fifth Avenue « New York 22 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 


SEASON’S 


RETROSPECTIVE 


GROUP EXHIBITION 
OF IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ART 


IN NEW MODERN GALLERIES AT 
THE SAME ADDRESS 


605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 








== JUST PUBLISHED = 
Gour Thousand Years of 


CHINA’S ART 


By Dagny Carter 























“‘A SURPRISINGLY comprehensive and coherent 
account of the flowering of Chinese culture. 
Well illustrated.’’—THE NEW YORKER 


ROM the Stone Age to the present, 

this is the fascinating, chronological 
record of a great and gifted people’s 
artistic expression, Correlated with the 
historical and social factors which in- 
spired it, here, in a single volume, is the 
information needed by artists, students, 
collectors and everyone who wants a 
sound knowledge of Chinese art. 

Growing out of study in the major 
centers of oriental art in China, Europe 
and America, the book includes the new 
evaluations, particularly of sculpture 
and bronze, resulting from recent dis- 
coveries, 300 photographs, 2 maps, $7.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


99 
is a subtle art? 
—(Michel Pasquier 


Not with color 
but with fragrance 
Michel Pasquier 
Professional Perfumer 
creates a masterpiece in perfume 


TOBRUK 


Write for free purse-size flacon 
of this rare perfume. 


MICHEL PASOUVUIER 
15 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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American 19th Century Paintings 
LANDSCAPES, GENRE, PORTRAITS, 
MARINES, STILL LIFE 
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By Frederic E. Church, N.A. the St 
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HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


150 Lexington Avenue at 30th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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A Monthly Now 
VERY YEAR, since 1926, we have received letters from 


E readers asking what happened to the June 15 ArT 
ficest. The answer is nothing. There has never been a June 
#\5 Dicest. and there probably never will be one. For the 

past 22 years the Dicest has appeared 20 times a year and 

has never missed a publication date—from October 1 to 

June 1 each year it appears each fortnight; during the sum- 

mer hiatus the Dicest is published July 1. August 1, Sep- 

tember 15 and then October 1. Unlike some magazines, 
which do not want to absorb the loss of printing during ihe 
summer months, the Dicest will be with you the year ‘round. 

In case of change of address please communicate with Marcia 

Hopkins, Circulation Manager, as soon as you know the 

location of your escape from everlasting winter. 







Herb Stoops Passes 


T SUDDEN and untimely death of Herbert Morton Stoops, 
famous illustrator and artist of war and western subjects, 
comes as a distinct loss in a small field that contains so 
few artists with depth of soul and broadness of humanity. 
So often the artist is a self-contained ego, concerned only 
with his own little reputation, that we realize all the more 
N |facutely the departure of a big person—like Herb Stoops, 
who until the last gave of his waning energy to help his 
fellows, He was only sixty, but his life had been a full one. 

Having spent his youth on an Idaho ranch, near the Nez 
Perces and Blackfoot reservations, Stoops early turned to the 
Indian for material. At 18 he went to San Francisco where 
he worked as feature artist on the Morning Call and later 
joined the Examiner, along with Maynard Dixon and Harry 
Raleigh. In 1916 he became part of that great Chicago 
group that included, among others, McClelland Barclay, Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur. With the first World War he 
hecame a Ist Lieutenant of Field Artillery and sent back 
unpretty drawings of tired and grimy soldiers and estab- 
lished his first national rating. It hurt when he was rejected 
from enlistment in the late war; however he more than did 
his bit with pictures that rallied his people to the significance 
of the struggle for our way of life. 

A born-fighter, Herb Stoops worked almost to the end. 
A few days before his death he delivered 18 illustrations 
for the Old Testament for the Grolier Society, executed with 
LeRoy Baldridge. There was no defeatism, even though the 
artist knew it was the ninth inning of his life. 























When Art Becomes “War Surplus” 


A’ THE Wuitney MusevM there is currently on view the 
controversial exhibition of oils and watercolors which 
the State Department purchased to spread the achievements 
of modern American art abroad and then—when faced by 
triticism from the Hearst press—cancelled the entire project 
while it was drawing crowds in Prague. Since then the col- 
lection has been declared war surplus material and has been 
thrown open to sealed bidding (see page 9). 

On the surface this would appear to be an honest means 
of disposing of the collection—that is, until one reads the 
small type setting forth the conditions of bidding. For exam- 
Hple, a buyer, representing a non-profit organization will re- 
_ _pctive a 95% mark-off, or. in other words, $51 will beat 
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$1,000 from a garden-variety collector. But that is only a 
small portion of the bureaucratic confusion attendant upon 
the sale, You go on from there, and where the little ball 
drops nobody will know for weeks. At the moment, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts is working to obtain the collec- 
tion intact, and our wishes go with the Federation—for this 
is acquiring art the hard way. 

No one should blame Jesse Larsen, head of the war surplus 
commission, for he is trying to do a job as the law reads— 
just as he would dispose of 117 bed-rolls. The main reason I 
write this is to forestall any unfair criticism of modern art 
that may appear in the Hearst papers. Never did the art of 
painting face such a market handicap—not even when the 
W. P. A. pictures were sold as second-hand canvases at 
Roberts Art Store. Under the present set-up, it is doubtful 
if these paintings will realize more than ten cents on the 
dollar, and I can already see the headlines announcing the 
downfall of the modern movement. 

This is an unfair test. Leroy Davidson, who picked the 
collection, did a good job on a meagre budget of $49.000; 
it is not a collection representative of the best in American 
art, but it does contain a number of pictures that in open 
auction would more than cover the entire cost. Whatever 
it brings under government red tape will not prove a 
criterion of its true worth. 

LAMBS TO THE SLAUGHTER:—Early last month, the New 
York Times gave front-page position to an open-letter writ- 
ten by a group of free Americans to a group of Soviet slaves. 
condemning current United States leadership and _ policies. 
joining hands with the “intelligensia of the Soviet Union,” 
and pledging themselves to work to break the chains with 
which United States capitalists “have bound creative work- 
ers.” Nothing was said about the Soviet composers who re- 
cently suffered Stalin censorship, and, as usual, the writers 
of the petition found willing lambs among our artists— 
namely, Philip Evergood, Robert Gwathmey, Raphael Soyer 
and Max Weber, all of them bearing few financial wounds 
from capitalist chains. It’s just that most people talk too 
much, and say nothing. 


* * *% 


Wxo Gives a Damn Dept.:—The New York Post, which 
canwot afford an art critic, continues to carry the profound 
thoughts of Elsa Maxwell. For example: “Monday after- 
noon I went to a charming party given by Lady Diana Duff- 
Cooper, wife of the British Ambassador, and met many old 
friends. Armand, the Duc de Granmont [sic], who has aged a 
little since the war, greeted me on my arrival, I have known 
de Granmont 25 years, and I was delighted to see him again. 
Lady Diana admitted the Duc was her ‘favorite aristocrat.’ 
A young shabby French poet named le Franc was also there. 
. . . Also John de Forest, now Count de Benden. His father 
was the famous “Tootie’ de Forest.” I'll take le Franc. 


% * 


Tuat Otp Loox :—It used to be a pleasure to stand on 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and 57th Street and watch some 
of the best groomed women of the world pass. Now it is 
more of a nightmare, especially when the sidewalk is sloppy. 
But don’t think these clumsy skirts are un-aesthetic; they 
are about to be reclaimed by the Metropolitan Museum. 
Starting June 18 and continuing through Sept. 19, the Mu- 
seum’s Costume Institute will hold a special golden anni- 
versary exhibition showing the influence of styles of a half 
century ago upon the present-day “New Look.” A collection 
of fashion magazines and posters of the same period will 
also be exhibited to show that current fashions have origi- 
nated from another era—long before Brancusi’s famed Bird 
in Space dramatized the beauty of streamline. 
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Witz Predella Panels by Masaccio 


Man with Golden Helmet by Rembrandt The Nativity by Altdorfer 
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The News Magazine of Art 


Ge rman Treasures 
- At the Metropolitan 


“On May 17, the famous paintings 
from Berlin’s Kaiser Freidrich Museum 
went on exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum. This marked the beginning 
f a nation-wide tour of the master- 
ses and, it is hoped, the end of a 

r controversy. The exhibition will 

ue at the Met through June 12, 

ich time it leaves for Philadelphia. 
fifty cent admission fee goes to a 

nd for the relief of German children 


e hundred and fifty paintings— 
ostly Italian, French, German, Dutch 
and Flemish works of the 15th, 16th 
and 17th centuries—comprise the show. 
The collection teems with great and 
familiar names; is noteworthy for art- 
ists who are rarely, if ever, found in 
American collections. 
Although the crowds attending the 
exhibition have increased from day to 
ay, the Metropolitan’s spacious instal- 
m makes it easy to see any paint- 
ing without the traffic problems which 
marred the showing of these pictures 
at Washington’s National Galleries re- 
cently. Hung generally according to 
schools, the exhibition spreads over ten 
connecting galleries in the north wing 
of the Met’s second floor—the same 
location recently given to the French 
Tapestries. The lighting is exception- 
ally good, to the extent that these al- 
most look like different pictures than 
those seen in Washington. 


Through a compromise which at- 
‘{ tempts to placate the Army and the 
State Department (who wanted the 
paintings returned to Germany for 
‘| propaganda purposes) and a number 
of scholars and others (who wanted 
them returned for ethical reasons), 52 
of the original 202 paintings are in 
process of being returned to Germany 
—presumably those panels most likely 
to be harmed by a national tour. Due 
to the abundance of riches remaining 
ii the show, and no doubt to the su- 
rior installation, one hardly misses 
th stand-outs as the Van der Wey- 
m altarpiece, Fra Angelica’s Last 
agment, Giotta’s Death of the Virgin 
| Brueghel’s conversation piece, 
ish Proverbs. 
the first week’s showing at the Met 
bught 37,607 paid admissions to the 
rman paintings. Sunday, May 23, saw 
®) visitors to the exhibition, swelling 
He Museum’s attendance for that day 
92,060 thought to be an all-time 
gf. (Some 28,000 attended the best 
y of the French Tapestries.) 


the duration of this show, the 

®t will remain open until 9 p.m. on 
"eanesdays and Sundays, instead of the 
Wsual 5 o'clock closing. The Museum 
ms at 10 a.m., except Sundays when 
rs are opened at 1 p.m. (On June 
collection will open at the Phila- 

Museum. ) 


equim June 1, 1948 
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State Department Art Classed as War Surplus 


THE FINAL CHAPTER in a cause célébre 
in the field of art is about to be writ- 
ten. The State Department Collection 
of modern art is on,display in New 
York for the second time in 20 months, 
now at the Whitney Museum, where it 
is being offered in public sealed-bid sale 
by the War Assets Administration—as 
war surplus property! 

Since that sunny day late in Sep- 
tember, 1946, when the dual Collection 
was first shown at the Metropolitan 
Museum before being sent on tours of 
Europe and Latin America, it has been 
used as a political football, involved 
in acres of red herring, the subject of a 


Tenements: LOUIS GUGLIELMI 


mile or more of newsprint, angry peti- 
tions and Congressional investigation. 

The art press gave the Metropolitan 
showing excellent reviews, but shortly 
thereafter the Hearst papers smelled a 
Communist and started a campaign 
that involved more space and vigor 
than taste, intelligence or even truth. 
Look Magazine reproduced seven of the 
paintings in color under the title “Your 
Money Bought These Paintings.” Wil- 
liam Benton, then Assistant Secretary 
of State, was called on the carpet by 
a House Appropriations Committee, 
which finally killed the Office of In- 
ternational and Cultural Affairs under 
whose egis the Collection was bought 
and circulated. 

But not before 90 leading artists, art 
dealers, museum directors, critics and 
educators had addressed a public letter 
to President Truman and Secretary of 
State Marshall protesting the cancella- 
tion of the tour. The American Federa- 
tion of Arts also entered a formal pro- 
test, as did the Sculptors Guild and 
other organizations, while the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League said 
off with their heads. While one faction 
was howling about spending $49,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money on “junk” and 
“gobbledegook,” a dealer offered half 
again as much as was paid for the 
Collection. 

The European part of the Collection 
was caught in Prague where it had 
been so well received (by the conserva- 
tives—the Communists panned it) that 
President Benes asked that it be shown 
in other Czech cities, with his govern- 
ment paying the freight. 

Who will get these 117 oils and wa- 
tercolors when the exhibition ends at 


[Please turn to page 37] 
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The Inlet: JOHN W. TAYLOR 


American Academy Honors, Rewards Artists 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
Letters is holding a large multifacet 
exhibition that includes purchases by 
the Childe Hassam fund; the work of 
recently elected members; sculpture by 
Donal Hord, recipient of the Academy’s 
award of merit for sculpture; book de- 
signs by Bruce Rogers, recipient of 
the gold medal of the Academy, and 
the work of the six recipients of the 
grants of $1,000 each for further crea- 
tive work. The difficult task of arrang- 
ing the show was efficiently accomplish- 
ed by Leon Kroll. 

Taking the exhibition in order of ap- 
pearance, the entrance gallery displays 
the watercolors bought by the Hassam 
fund. It will be recalled that the late 
Childe Hassam provided for the sale 
of his art estate by the Academy, the 


proceeds to be applied to the purchase 
of watercolors and drawings for mu- 
seum distribution. This disposition is 
both generous and farsighted, for it 
assists contemporary artists and adds 
desirable items to the collections of 
smaller museums. 

The watercolors, selected with dis- 
crimination, include abstract and rep- 
resentational works. Since all 24 of 
the exhibits are top notch, space does 
not allow of detailed description, yet 
mention should be made of paintings 
by Edward Christiana, Herbert Schef- 
fel, Jacob Lawrence, Andrew Wyeth, 
Rainey Bennett, Walt Dehner, Jerri 
Ricci, F. Douglas Greenbowe, George 
Schwacha. 

In this same gallery the work of one 
of the six “grantees,” Oronzio Mal- 


Donal Hord (Left) American Academy Award of Merit 
Winner, Views this Diorite Group with Paul Manship 








darelli, forms an impressive group, fy | 
such pieces as Gemini (bronze) ang 
Caress (marble) the figures seem ty 
emerge from the enclosing block of 
material in a fluency of living form 
The gentle flow of planes, the senge 
of mass and volume in these sculptures 
give them great distinction. The versa. 
tility of the artist is shown by such 
works as The Spirit of Youth (bronze), 
in which the graceful figures are jp. 
corporated in a rhythmic pattern of 
movement. 


Another newly elected member, Mah- 

















( 
roni Young, displays his many-sided ae. So 
complishment in sculpture, prints and fo 
paintings, all of such excellence that 
it would be difficult to decide in which | " ‘ 
medium he is most at home. John Tay. —e 
lor Arms, another recently elected | Pi™® 
member, has been so long and so wide- a * 
ly accepted as an outstanding artist arom 
in graphic work that the group of his om 
brilliant prints scarcely need a word 


of comment. Daniel Garber, also a new 
member, has had such a highly recog- Ba 















nized career as a painter that his work | cated 
is also familiar. Yet it should be noted | SPONE 
that aside from the large canvases} &XPe! 
tapestries of woven light and color, as-} meth 
sociated with his oewvre, there are aj 2 St 
number of small canvases, such as} her 
Long Farm, that in their simplicity of | Galle 
statement and concentration of design Child 
achieve a beauty of total impression } Telle 
His portrait of William Lathrop is aj male 
distinguished work harmonizing bodily} thous 
gesture and mental habit. in mM 
Harrie T. Lindberg and James Kel Th 
lam Smith, members recently elected, td 
show architectural designs and details. oer 
Bruce Rogers presents maps, broadsides . P 
and the manuscript of his recently — 
completed American Folio Bible, credit- week 
ed with being the most beautiful Bible th 
ever produced in America. mn 
Donal Hord’s sculpture includes carv-§ PTe8! 
ings in various mediums, some of them} “Ust 
the difficult ones of diorite and lignum spong 
vitae, yet all presenting the impression exhib 
of an effortless ease of execution. The — 
squat Mexican Beggar (marble) is a} “"* 
decided contrast to many of the carv- 
ings that seem to soar upward with 
an inner compulsion of life. Evening A 
Sun and Mid-day Sun are outstanding rt 
examples of. imaginative conception Th 
and technical ability. Hord is one o Art ¢ 
California’s most famous sculptors. 21-28 
One of the “grantees,” Robert # Profe 
Cook, Jr.’s work is also shown in the Artis 
center gallery. His sculpture in wood vited 
plaster and cast stone reveal both gian 
sound craftsmanship and a_ personal - 0 
approach to subject matter. Condu- i. th 
tor (wood) and Gulls (bronze) matk Italia 
different facets of sound achievement Fren 
The gallery given over to the work Vice. 
of Stephen Csoka, a “grantee” cot Swee 
tains both paintings and prints. Csokas p 
lively fancy, clear, sharp color patter Dis 
and rhythmic designs have often beef saniz 
admired and commented upon. Les} '!a 
well known, perhaps, are his prints} tes i 
distinguished by a linear precision the s 
elegance and a fine balance of light terna 
dark masses. Nude, an almost condi 
tural drawing, and Low Tide, an etd Plann 
ing, deserve special mention. the r 
Another “grantee,” Philip Gustoug ! re; 
shows a group of canvases boldly & Appli 
cuted in glowing color in complicat® _ 
designs. His work balances between ab- am 
[Please turn to page 39 
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. Sculpture in Sponge 


to ScuLPTORS, even more than other art- 
of ® ists, are forever fascinated by the pos- 
sibility of new materials. From the 
days of that early Roman artist who 
res @ carved a lion from a chunk of butter 
'8a- § for some emperor, to the present day 
of plastics, sculptors have experimented 
with any material that might be carved, 
M § beaten, modelled or moulded. Last year, 
we saw a piece of “sculpture” con- 
structed from 12 egg shells! But it re- 
fah-§ mained for Arline Wingate to exploit 
| ac- § sponges. 

and Last summer, Miss Wingate was at 







that her country place in Connecticut, be- 
hich eame interested in the texture of the 
Tay- pine cones lying about. After construct- 
cted ing several rather large animal figures 
vide- from them, her hands were in shreds 
rtist from handling the rough cones. Now 
t his what would give a similar texture but 
word be soft? Ah—sponges! 

ae Back in New York, the sculptor lo- 
work | cated a Bronx dealer specializing in 
noted | sponges, laid in a large supply. After 
ases, | experimenting with various tools and 
r, as} methods, she found that carving with 
‘re gf @ Straight razor was the best. When 
h as} her dealer, Alan Gruskin of Midtown 
ty of Galleries, saw the life-size Mother and 
esign Child she produced, he called in Bonwit 
ssion.| Teller, who ordered eight life-size fe- 
is a} Male figures for their windows, al- 
vodily though Miss Wingate hadn’t had that 

in mind. 

Kel- These elongated and unusual figures 
ected, are dyed deep coral, moss green and 
tails chartreuse in color, will be displayed 
Asides on pedestals, without props or mer- 
cently chandise, They will be on view for a 
redit-| Week or two as of June 2. In the mean- 
‘Bible time, the sculptor is working with a 


chemist to perfect a method of im- 
pregnating the finished pieces with a 
substance which would “ossify” the 
sponge, making it more imperishable. An 
exhibition of future work in this new 
medium is anticipated at Midtown Gal- 
leries, possibly next winter, 


—ALONZO LANSFORD. 







Art Critics Congress 


The first International Congress of 
Art Critics will be held in Paris, June 
21-28. Initiated by the Syndicate of the 
Professional Members of the French 
Artistic Press, 30 nations have been in- 
vited to participate. Paul Fierens, Bel- 
gian, will serve as president of the Con- 
gress. Among the Vice-presidents will 
be the Englishman Herbert Read, the 
Italian Lionello Venturi, and _ the 
Frenchman Jean Cassou. The American 
Vice-President will be James Johnson 
Sweeney. 

Discussion will be devoted to the or- 
ganization and coordination on an in- 
ternational level of the various activi- 
ties in the field of art criticism, such as 
the study of the best channels for in- 
ternational artistic information, social 
conditions of artists and art critics, city 
Planning problems, and protection of 
the rights of the artists and art critics 
im regard to publishers and vice versa. 
Applications for membership should be 
addressed to Mme. S. Gille Delafon, 
140 rue du Faubourg St. Honore, Paris 

France. 


June |, 1948 
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Grandma Moses, Aged 88 


Grandma Moses at 88 Paints Happiness 


BACK IN THE SPRING of 1918, as Grand- 
ma Moses tells it, “To keep the draft 
out in the wintertime, I fitted a piece 
of cardboard over the open fireplace 
and then I painted a picture on it— 
to make it look prettier.” 

That was 30 years ago when Grand- 
ma was a youngster of 58. She had 
painted her first picture but she didn’t 
think much about it, or of an art 
career, until much later. For soon, “We 
papered the room and papered over the 
picture. That was when we put the 
stove in. The coalburning stove. Now, 
putting in that oilburning stove we 
papered again and took off the old pa- 


Mother and Child: ARLINE WINGATE 





per and there was my picture on the 
board over the old fireplace.” 

The old picture is now on view at 
the American British Art Center, to- 


gether with 30 recent paintings by 
America’s most gifted and popular 
primitive. At 88, Grandma Moses, 


though not as young as she once was, 
is still active and alert and her well- 
designed paintings can still transport 


us back to the happy rural life of 
her childhood, where everything was 
peaceful. 

The neighbors still visit, the chil- 


dren run and play, and everyone works 
at tasks that seem more charming than 
laborious. The landscape is still de- 
lightful, a soft patchwork of green and 
gently rolling hills in summer, crisp 
and sparkling under winter’ snow. 
There is only one painting that indi- 
cates disturbance in Eden, but even 
The Thunderstorm, with its great dark 
cloud, frightened horse, and hustling 
farm hands is more exciting than fear- 
ful and we know the hay will get in on 
time. 

As usual, Grandma Moses’ exhibition 
is a delightful one. And this one, too, 
contains a number of really outstand- 
ing pictures, among them House in the 
Springtime; the lilting design of Cam- 
bridge in Summer; We Are Swinging 
on the Gate and Back from the Hud- 
son River. (Until June 12.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Early American Art 


The New York State Historical As- 
sociation in Cooperstown will hold a 
seminar on American culture, including 
a session on early arts and crafts, from 
July 11-17. 








Spaulding Collection of Modern Art Willed to Boston Museum 


By Lawrence Dame 


When an extraordinary Boston col- 
lector, John Taylor Spaulding, passed 
away last winter at 78, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts held its breath. 
For never in his lifetime, so far as the 
museum knew, had this corporation 
lawyer and trustee made known the 
final disposition of his comprehensive 
collection of French Impressionist 
paintings and other works of art. Of 
course, because Spaulding had lent 
paintings on various occasions, had 
given Japanese prints, with his brother 
William, to the museum, and had grate- 
fully accepted its offer to store the 
whole lot of treasures during the war 
period, the museum had hopes. 


These hopes are now realized, A truly 
wonderful display of Spaulding works 
bequeathed to the museum has opened 
for a run through November in 10 
galleries. The riches—and they are 
riches of highest value—may be an 
embarrassment because Director 
George H. Edgell has no permanent 
place to show them. But it is the sort 
of awkward situation that any house 
of art in America would give half its 
life to have—and eventually a new 
wing for the Spaulding pieces will be 
built. 

Gaps in the museum’s long-standing 
collection of modern art are now amply 
filled through Spaulding’s munificence. 
For example, its Van Gogh portrait of 
the postman Roulin is now complement- 
ed by one of the familiar Berceuse por- 
traits of the postman’s wife, who was 
so kind to Poor Vincent in Provence. 

A Cézanne portrait of no particular 
distinction has long been on view. Now 
there are two more Cézannes, splendid 
ones, the sharply angled, vibrant land- 
scape called Turn in the Road, with a 
curved highway contrasting with the 
roofs and sides of houses among the 
trees, and a polished study of fruit. 
The Renoir boating picture has now 
been augmented by a wonderfully lush 
green and blue landscape, full of sun- 
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Degas’ Father Listening to Pagans: DEGAs 


shine, of the Mediterranean shore near 
Menton; a lady and child sitting in the 
grass, by two of the more familiar, 
more sharply defined studies of a lady 
with parasol, children on the seashore 
and mixed flowers in a vase, painted 
between 1872 and 1881. 

To the museum’s vivid Tahitian oil 
by Gauguin have been added three 
prize pieces, one a sombre French vil- 
lage indicating the artist’s boredom 
with his conventional early life; one of 
his last works, Women and a White 
Horse, done in the Marquesas, full of 
exuberant color and design; and a 
startling flower piece. 

One of the inevitable reactions to 
such a galaxy of masterpieces as may 
be seen is wonderment: that one man 
collected them all. Spaulding gathered 
them quietly during a period of 40 
years and, an important fact, he did 
so because he wanted them to hang 
for his own pleasure and that of his 
small circle of friends in his Beacon 


Woman in a Studio: TouLouSsE- 
Lautrec. Gift of Spaulding 





Turn in the Road: PAUL CEZANNE 





Street mansion, his Cape Ann estate 
and his hotel apartment. He was known 
to dealers in New York and elsewhere 
as a man who knew what he wanted 
and would pay without haggling, but 
who could not be fooled because of 
his unerring taste and keen interest in 
the sources of modern painting. But, 
a kind man, he helped living artists, 
local and foreign, because, quietly, he 
knew of their struggles and _ thought 
it right to aid. 

The name Spaulding was well known 
in Boston, the man Spaulding, who left 
$3,000,000, little known. He was un 
obstrusive and shy. He would not par- 
ticularly enjoy the collector’s fame 
which has come to him now, and he 
would have been in the background 
at the gala opening, watching Bos 
tonian eyes pop out at this wealth of 
creative output. 


Running through just a few of the 
choice items, one admires flower pieces 
by Redon and Courbet, juxtaposed; 4 
clean, precise portrait of a girl i 
orange by Derain and a tight, meaning- 
ful landscape; Daumier’s sardonic at- 
vocate leaving the courtroom of suc 
cess; a Laurencin, far from _ insipid, 
thanks to the firmness of three female 
figures and the harmonious bright col 
ors; a rare Bonnard nocturne of Patis, 
full of feeling and a canny ability 
suggest more than the’ eye sees; 4 
Vuillard of a woman in a lattice 
bower, sewing, which is a marvel of 
restraint in muted colors; a landscape 
and prim though live basket of fruil 
by Manet, showing none of the sparkle 
of later pieces; a stunning, slashing 
winter scene by Maurice de Viaminck 

Surely one of the great pieces iS @ 
Degas oil of his father, an old, stoopél 
man wafted by music toward a sentt 
mental past, iistening to the alett 
profiled Pagans playing a guitar. & 
chiaroscuro and its mood are outstant 
ing. In less than savage mood, Tol 
louse-Lautrec painted a studio m 


[Please turn to page 3) 
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p 
ON COLLECTORS are certainly a 
ed lot. There is the aristocratic 
, personified by the late John Tay- 
Spaulding, who lined his homes with 
mech paintings and other treasures 
@ then, at his death, gave them to 
e Museum of Fine Arts. Then there 
‘the immigrant type like John De- 
yrari, whose collections encompassed 
arcels of real estate and who all of 
a sudden decided to give $1,000,000 to 
e Boston Public Library while he 
aid still enjoy the glory. 
A former fruit peddler, DeFerrari 
90d aloof among celebrities in the 
ry the other day while his portrait 
‘Leopold Seyffert was unveiled. The 
1 of his bequest required this por- 
trait. He paid for it and hoped it would 
be hung in perpetuum. However, Li- 
brary rules do not permit such hanging 
during a subject’s lifetime. After a 
while, the portrait will be stored until 
DeFerrari’s death. 

The donor stood looking at it with 
a smile as enigmatic as that of a 
sphinx, He heard the paeans of praise 
for his generosity. He said nothing. 
Despite the flare of publicity, -he pre- 
fers to do as he has always done— 
conduct a $3,000,000 real estate busi- 
ness without automobiles, telephones 
or friends. He throws letters into his 
wastebasket in an office somewhere 
that nobody knows about. The letters 
come from General Delivery, his postal 
address for years. He ignores questions. 
But he did like the portrait! 
ought ee ae ee 
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Highly social in a cafe society way 
was the opening of Baron Kurt Fer- 
dinand von Pantz’s portrait show at 
Doll & Richards. Tea is considered de 
tigeur at most Boston openings; sherry 
ig not exactly frowned upon. But the 
amiable baron had a wide range of bar 
adornments. His pictures were the 
thing, however, They show facility and 
technical skill coupled with an under- 
standable desire to please wealthy sub- 
jects ranging from the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Windsor to frequenters of his 
brother’s fabulous White Mountain re- 
; sort, Mittersill. 
aning- * * * 

At Margaret Brown’s gallery, a man 
who would apparently give all to aid 
the Chinese has opened a show. He is 
Ville Barss, who studied in Boston and 
the Columbus, Ohio, art school, worked 
with OWI in China and paints poig- 
nantly contoured oils and watercolors 
of Chinese peasant types and wavy 
landscapes in a little studio in rural 
South Acton, Mass. Barss reconstructs 
the atmosphere of misery with draw- 
ing of attenuated shapes, moody El 
Greco colors and a fine sense of rhythm. 

* * * 


At the Charles E. Smith Gallery, 
Garabed der Hohannesian, a teacher 
at the Rhode Island School of Design, 
and John Dana Bashian exhibit highly 
divergent modern paintings. Garabed 
Specializes in geometric experiments in 
color and line without recognizable 

» While Bashian super-abstracts 
nts of landscape. 
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Four Nudes: DE LA FRESNAYE 


Curator’s Choice 


DRAWINGS, so vital and yet so neglect- 
ed an art medium in the exhibition 
field, achieves stellar position at the 
Buchholz Gallery where drawings and 
watercolors from the collection of John 
S. Newberry, Jr., are on view through 


‘June 12. 


Mr. Newberry, who is curator of 
graphic arts at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, is, of course, a collector of 
fine taste and discrimination and this 
sampling of 50 works, ranging from 
a meticulous Ingres pencil Portrait of 
a Lady to John Piper’s setting for a 
ballet performed last year, reveals just 
that. But what is more striking about 
the collection is its revelation of the 
meeting of two attitudes: the ama- 
teur’s choice of each work for itself 
and the professional museum man’s in- 
terest in representing both the artist 
and a period. What might have been 
a conflict for some turns out to be an 
asset in Mr, Newberry’s collection, in 
which each work seems to have been 
chosen because the collector personally 
wanted it, while the group as a whole 
becomes an uninsistent but handsome 
and informative survey of art styles 
from the late 19th century to date. 

A catholic collector whose own prefer- 
ence seems to run to well-disciplined 
expression (which, however, takes in 
a lot of ground—from the précision of 
Seurat to the fantasy of Klee) Mr. 
Newberry. offers a highly enjoyable 
group. 

Among the highlights, which contain 
both informal sketches and less inti- 
mate studies, are Matisse’s Plumed 
Hat, one of the first pictures bought 
by the collector when he was a stu- 
dent at Harvard; Charles Demuth’s 
choice watercolor, Yellow Pears, a. per- 
fectly-modulated essay in form and 
color; Roger de la Fresnaye’s Four 
Nudes (see reproduction); Andre Mas- 
son’s beautiful, somewhat Oriental 
study in ink and charcoal, The Turtle; 
Renoir’s large charcoal portrait of the 
Mesdemoiselles Lerolle; Rivera’s fine 
Portrait of an Engraver and Tchelit- 
chew’s vigorous head, Africa. 

Klee is well represented by three 
paintings: revealing three familiar 





styles; Picasso, by four early works; 
Degas, by a typical ballet dancer; 
Henry Moore, by two watercolors and 
a more intimate figure drawing. Other 
notable pictures here are by the sculp- 
tors, Barlach, Lehmbruck and Despiau, 
and by Feininger and Franz Marc. 
—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


The Art of Wedgwood 


WHAT STRADIVARIUS is to violins, Wedg- 
wood is to pottery, except that the 
Wedgwood factories are still humming 
today and, with mass production, the 
product is not so expensive. It seems 
appropriate that an industry so closely 
tied-up with the fine arts should be 
extolled by a definitive exhibition in an 
art museum, as Wedgwood now is at 
the Brooklyn Museum. More than 600 
pieces of pottery, together with many 
explanatory exhibits, make up the 
show. It constitutes virtually a history 
of modern ceramics by tracing the ac- 
complishments of ten generations of 
one family: from the days of Gilbert 
Wedgwood, who worked his crude han- 
dicraft in 1649, to the vast industry 
which employs every modern technique 
today. 

Special emphasis is given to Josiah 
Wedgwood, whose achievements really 
pioneered the modern revival of ceram- 
ics. When he opened his factory in 
1769, china was being imported from 
the Orient for the very wealthy few— 
Western pottery was unglazed and 
fragile. Most everybody ate from 
wooden, sometimes pewter, dishes, and 
food poisoning was commonplace. Jo- 
siah, an artist and potter turned in- 
ventor and industrialist, perfected many 
glazes and new body designs, marbled 
ware, agate ware, black basalt, jasper 
and many other innovations the most 
important, perhaps, being Queen’s ware, 
an inexpensive glazed earthenware 
which anybody could afford. 

By no means restricting himself to 
the utilitarian, Josiah is usually re- 
membered for the light blue or green 
medallions and neo-Grecian urns with 
classic designs in white jasper. The de- 
velopment of these and many other in- 
novations is shown in the Brooklyn ex- 
hibition, together with molds, trial 
pieces, production processes, etc. Among 
the memoribilia are reports from one 
Thomas Griffiths, whom Josiah sent to 
the Cherokee Nation country in South 
Carolina in search of suitable clay. 
The clay was found, and one or two 
shipments made, before the same kind 
was unearthed in England. 

Josiah employed many of the best 
artists of his times, even getting de- 
signs from Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
other greats. When he received an 
order from Catherine of Russia for a 
dinner service of several hundred pieces, 
each piece to be hand-painted with a 
different scene, he wrote his partner, 
Thomas Bently: “Get me the best art- 
ists in the country, don’t attempt to 
instruct them because God knows that 
it is easier to make a man than an 
artist.” (Through September 6.) 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Special Libraries Association 


The Special Libraries Association will 
hold its 39th annual convention in 


Washington, D. C., June 6-11. 
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Senor Martinez la Barberia: GEORGE STAVE 


Los Angeles Artists Hold Exciting Regional 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES :—“Exciting” is the word 
most frequently used by art people to 
express their reaction to the 1948 Ex- 
hibition by Artists of Los Angeles and 
Vicinity, which fills three galleries at 
Los Angeles County Museum to June 30. 

After last year’s meager 50-painting 
show, with its charges of “Red” art and 
its protest exhibit and near riot on the 
museum steps, Director James H. 
Breasted, Jr., and Director-Consultant 
William R. Valentiner decided to broad- 
en the annual’s scope. During the 
elapsed year Valentiner has spent much 
time seeing and buying Southern Cali- 
fornia art for his personal collection. 

The 1948 show contains 133 oils, 55 
watercolors, 18 pieces of sculpture, 35 
drawings and 17 prints, totaling 258 
works by 236 artists. A jury of con- 
noisseurs, Jarvis Barlow, art critic of 
the Pasadena Independent and former 
director of the Pasadena Art Institute; 
Thomas C. Howe, Jr., director of the 
California Palace of the Legion of 


Honor, San Francisco; Wright Luding- 
ton, noted Santa Barbara, Calif., col- 
lector who also paints; and Valentiner, 
old master authority, chose the show 
from 2,102 works submitted by 1,021 
aspirants living within a 100 mile ra- 
dius of Los Angeles City Hall. 

As in most big regional shows today 
the dominant tone is expressionistic, 
with abstract and realistic works in the 
minority. Of the 236 names catalogued, 
108 are new to this writer, a sign, con- 
firmed by the works themselves, that 
many of the artists are young and be- 
long to the postwar crop. 


The Hollywood branch of the inter- 
national neo-romantic school scored 
heavily in prize winning. Rico Le Brun, 
who won top in Chicago’s abstract na- 
tional show, took first ($500) here for 
oils with Burnt Spinner, a large, bright- 
dark dramatization of a twisted wagon 
wheel. Howard Warshaw, a onetime 
disciple of Eugene Berman, placed sec- 
ond in oils ($250) with Golgotha, a big 
blue picture of the bereaved Mary done 


Grasshopper: PEGOT WarRING. First Sculpture Prize in Los Angeles 








in a statuesque style suggesting Map. 
tegna. A Monument to Victory by Frej 
Sexton (1st honorable mention) has a 
least a flavor of neo-romanticism,. It jg 
a handsome composition of bricks ang 
rubble spiked by two _ green-painted 
bronze vases, very beautiful in color, 


Berman’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
one of those trick ladies seated in , 
history-strewn plain, took second hop. 
orable mention. A large, powerful, Ratt. 
neresque The Mob by Jirayr Zorthian 
gained third, and a bright, Braquish 
Building Materials by Robert. Mein. 
tosh ,who a few years ago was smooth- 
ly academic, won 4th mention. 


McIntosh pocketed the $150 ist prize 
in the watercolor section for another 
neat abstract, Pomegranite, in gouache. 
Brooks Willis’s sober, rectilinear Down. 
town Patterns placed 2nd ($75), and 
Gene Allen and John J. Kwok received 
honorable mentions. 


Warshaw received another $100 for 
a nightmarish, female Standing Figure. 
A fluent Berman pen drawing netted 
$50, Ist and 2nd prizes in the strong 
drawing section, with Francis de Erdely 
and William Brice honorably men- 
tioned. All but the De Erdely Head oj 
an Old Man are neo-romantic in flavor. 
Wagon Wheel (old and splintered off— 
they seem to be in the air like owls 
are) a serigraph by Ralph Peplow, 
snaked $75 and Nude, a black Picassoish M 
lithograph by Harold Kramer, earned} “ente 
$50 in the print section. At th 


Only one piece in the Donatello-to-/Neuma: 
Rodin tradition sneaked in among thejthought 
Brancusi - cum - Moore - cum - Lipschitz-Jveal th 
cum-California Schumash Indian-influ-fing as 
enced 17 sculptures. It is Edgardo Si-ftively-s 
mone’s baroque head, Paul, modelledgjnature 
with operatic emphasis in terra cottagthemes 
Pegot Waring’s excellent Grasshoppemgmaking 
in lignum vitae wood won the 1st prizegmind o 
($400), Bennet Wade’s vague hole-and-gous att 
solid Figure took 2nd ($150), whilegby Jua 
Homer Lee and Leon Saulter were given abstrac 
honorable mentions for Bird Form anéjébstrac 
Two Figures, abstract linear wood Split by 
sculptures in which spaces are largerg'ine. (1 
than solids. 

Your correspondent visited this large, 
bewilderingly varied exhibition five 
times before opening day and believe 
that its most original (and probably 
enduring work) is Senor Martinez &@ 
Barberia, an oil by George Stave, te 
young Los Angeles painter who wona 
Pepsi-Cola fellowship for the Paeifit 
region in 1946. This painting of a bar 
ber posed outside his shop has all @& 
carefully arranged curved and 1% 
tangular shapes beloved of our Braqu 
philes, plus beautiful, controlled , 
plus a strong whiff of life-enjoymél 
Keep your eye on Stave, he’s that i 
ity, a real painter who is also an aft 
He learned much from Henry Lee 
Fee but does not imitate him. ; 

Boris Deutsch is still at it but ’ 
huge One World or None screams W 
out benefit of the fine painting in 
Pepsi-Cola atom bomb essay. Amo 
many others whose works in the ¥ 
ous media impressed this reviewer @ 
Julius Engel, Hans Burkhardt, Cont 
Buff, Loren Barton, George Nicho 
V. Florey, Clarence Hinkle, Lorser 
telson, Sueo Serisawa, Lorenzo Tedes 
Richard Haines, Milt Gross and Dat 
Owen. 
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Patrix of Paris 


THe PAUL ROSENBERG GALLERIES are 
showing paintings by a talented young 
Frenchman, Michel Patrix, a former 
member of the Groupe de 1’Echelle. 
The group was so named because of the 
tall ladder which had been storaged in 
a co-operative studio, shared in Paris 
by seven young painters for reasons of 
economy. In the case of Patrix, the 
Jadder would seem to have a special 
symbolism, for judging by his present 
American premiere, he should climb 
high upon its rungs, in the near future. 

Mannequin Noir de Couturiere is out- 
standing for its integration and the 
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rize 
‘ia dramatic blacks and yellows, stark 
ache, {against its white background. Verre et 


own. | Lanterne employs line excitingly, with- 
and | out sacrifice of solidity. Séchoira Filets 
sjveq unites purples and viridian within a 
powerfully welded canvas. Space con- 
trol keynotes a plastic work titled Na- 
ture Morte au Mannequin, lent by Mr. 
ae and Mrs. Henry Clifford. Panier de 
Sardines, though quite abstract in idiom, 
“ee achieves verisimilitude through clever 

Yi combination of tinfoil and paint. Proph- 
MeN-Fecies are historically dangerous, but 
ld Oi} this observer feels that we will hear 
avor-} much of Michel Patrix during the com- 
off—ling seasons. (Until June 12.) 


owls ; 
plow, —BEN WOLF. 


3S . 
a Mental Inventions 

At the New Art Circle director J. B. 
lo-to-fNeumann has arranged a small but 
x thefthoughtful exhibition, designed to re- 
chitz-fveal the changing approach to paint- 
influ-fing as the artist turns from imagina- 
lo Si-ftively-selected but still direct studies of 
jelledgnature through abstractions on nature 
cottagthemes and on to inventive picture- 
oppergmaking in which the vision lies in the 
prizgmind of the artist. Representing vari- 
»-and-gous attitudes are typically fine works 
whilefty Juan Gris; some small and lucid 
given abstractions by Ilya Bolotowsky; semi- 
n andjébstractions by Lee Gatch; a lyric Cape 
wooi}Split by Marin; a murky Farm by Sou- 
argerjtine. (Until June 30.)—J. K. R. 
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Subway Station: BERNARD PERLIN 


Perlin Impresses With Sound Brushwork 


PAINTINGS BY BERNARD PERLIN, at the 
Knoedler Galleries, present a wide di- 
vergence of subject matter, but also a 
uniform soundness of brushwork and 
harmony of color pattern with design. 
The artist appears gifted in always 
meeting his original conceptions with 
congruous artistic language. It is the 
sort of painting in which every gesture 
tells, but there is no rhetoric. 


The romantic canvas, The Sleepers, 
has been admired and commented upon 
previously. The same note is felt in 
Richmond Market, with its pots of lace- 
like flowers guarded by an old Negro 
woman, Quite another mood is felt in 
the ironic Paper Money. The pathos of 
The Gardener, so simply expressed, is 
poignant. A Japanese man is working 
over a tiny garden, an oasis of green 
in the horrible chaos of a devastated 


Nature Morte au Mannequin: Patrix. On View at Paul Rosenberg Gallery 
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city with its waves of destruction lap- 
ping up about his little plot. Subway 
Station is also remembered. 

The drawings, filling a gallery, affirm 
the sound basis of craftsmanship on 
which Perlin’s work rests. These draw- 
ings are distinguished in their precise, 
delicate definition and exquisite tonal 
modulations. Portraits predominate, but 
one paper of willow trunks in which 
the textures of bark are finely realized 
and the Female Nude, evanescent, yet 
vital in the fluidity of bodily structure, 
are outstanding examples of this work. 
(Through June 12.) 

-MARGARET BREUNING. 


Pen & Brush Prizes 


An exhibition of oils by members is 
occupying the three galleries of the 
Pen and Brush Club through the sum- 
mer. Judges John Carroll and Rudolph 
Jacobi awarded the Founders’ Prize to 
Dorothy Ferriss for her romantic and 
moody Coral Beach; first Honorable 
Mention to Lillian Cotton’s profile of 
a young girl at a piano, The Music Les- 
son; second Honorable Mention to a 
boldly brushed Figure in Grey by Char- 
lotte Whinston. 

The exhibition as a whole is color- 
ful, mostly competent, quietly pleasing 
and not very exciting. Tried and true 
styles are employed with varying de- 
grees of success, except for three ladies 
—Lois Bartlett, Jeanette Genius and 
Joy Pride—who experiment with ab- 
straction. I liked best the paintings 
by Greta Matson, Grace Treadwell, 
Betty Waldo Parish, Edna Stauffer, 
Jean Spencer, Grace Annette du Pre, 
Pauline Law, Grace EHingwood Rich 
and Nell Choate Jones.—A. L. 


Gisela Richter Retires 


Gisela M. A. Richter, curator of 
Greek and Roman art for the Metro- 
politan Museum, will retire on June 30 
with the title of honorary curator, but 
will remain with the Museum as a re- 
search scholar in archaeology. Chris- 
tine Alexander, associate curator since 
1931, succeeds her. 
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Summer Stars 


A CHANGE IN THE ROUTINE of the art 
world is apparent in the summer shows 
now current, It used to be the practice 
to shuffle out a group of canvases, or 
watercolors, from the stacks and let 
it go at that. Now it seems that these 
exhibitions are carefully selected and 
consist for the greater part of recent 
works. The present showing at the 
Kraushaar Galleries is one of the 
sustaining arguments in this statement, 
for it comprises canvases and sculp- 
ture of such excellence that it forms 
a notable event. 


In an exhibition of more than thirty 
works that each merit comment, only 
a few may be cited. Vernon Smith’s 
Fishing Motif, an abstraction, is notable 
for its concentration of design in flu- 
ent planes. A panoramic landscape by 
Dean Fausett is held into totality of 
impression. Sidney Raynes contributes 
The Parson’s House, an almost etheri- 
alized landscape in fusing notes of deli- 
cate color. 

A recent canvas by Russell Cowles, 
Studio Props, is a brilliantly designed 
piece. John Heliker goes himself one 
better in his Cliffs in Shadow, an im- 
aginative abstraction, heightened by 
richness of latent color. Night Flares 
by Kenneth Evett, shows a_ world 
mysteriously illumined by a red glow. 

In the sculpture group, Richmond 
Barthés Mary (bronze) attains a dis- 
tinctive beauty of form and spiritual 
conception; Frances Lamont’s Snails; 
Jane Wasey’s Lioness and Cub; Koren 
der Harootian’s Torso (onyx) and Rob- 
ert Laurent’s Kneeling (mahogany) 
come in for special approbation. (Un- 
til June 30.) —MArRGARET BREUNING. 


Ten Moderns 


TEN ARTISTS, who have held exhibi- 
tions during the past season at the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery, are currently 
represented there in a joint showing, 
each one supplying a recent canvas. 
The wide divergence of technique and 
viewpoint among these works forms an 
exhilarating exhibition. 

Giacometti’s canvas, Tall Figure, pre- 
sents the same attenuated form that 
distinguishes his sculpture, but is 
scarcely as impressive as the little 
statuette, also on view, that in its 
fragility and exquisite modelling seems 
like a delicate frost crystal. Jean Du- 
buffet’s Bertelé, executed in his curi- 
ously sandy surfaces, secures an in- 
escapable vitality in its distorted forms. 
Loren Mclver’s Skylight marks her in- 
creased accomplishment. The Migra- 
tory Bird by Wifredo Lam is a min- 
gling of sophistication and primitive 
magic latency. 

Miro’s handsome Women and Birds 
in Night reveals how untiringly his 
invention plays with the same theme, 
each time achieving a new lyric charm 
of color and arrangement. Matta’s can- 
vas, Horror Is Not Truth, need not be 
probed for its symbolism in the enjoy- 
ment of the striking play of diagonals 
and upright intersecting planes. Who 
Will Answer by Ives Tanguy is a work 
in which imaginative conception and 
technical proficiency are happily met. 
Rufino Tamayo’s Woman and Child 
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Running, a flashing of sun and stars, 
a richness of resonant blue and sullen 
black intensifying the figures, is out- 
standing. 

Chagall’s Mother and Child blends 
the whimsical and the spiritual har- 
moniously in a tender poetical expres- 
sion. (Until June 5.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Ingersoll Awatds 


Youth gets its opportunity in the 
art world with the annual competition 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazine. The 
Ingersoll awards, given by U.S. Time 
Corporation, attracted more than 125,- 
000 entries from junior and senior high 
schools in the United States and its 
possessions. Works winning awards are 
now on exhibition at the Fine Arts 
Galleries of the Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburg. Grand prize winners were 
from the high schools of Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, California, New York, Ohio, 
Alabama, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 
Other winners in specialized groupings 
in the National Scholastic Art Awards 
receive prizes and art scholarships, 

Awards of the Ingersoll grand prize 
winners were made by jurors Millard 
Sheets, William A. Smith, and Mario 
R. Cooper. The grand prize winners 
were Robert Greer, Carl Erick Lind- 
holm, Jr., Mary Jane Haug, Roger 
Sprigings, Robert Zacharias, Robert 
Harrison, Howard Billings Ellsworth, 
Richard Joseph Anuszkiowicz, Gracie 
Moland, Anthony Eppolito, Patricia 
Ann Dunham, Derald C. Powell, Carol. 


Winners in Jackson 


J. Jay McVicker won first prize with 
his Nocturne in the recent National 
Watercolor Exhibition, held at the 
Municipal Art Gallery in Jackson, 
Miss., during May. Morton Grossman 
and Henry Gasser took second and 
third prize respectively, with South 
Street, New York and Provincetown 
Hurricane. Honorably mentioneed were 
paintings by Charles Shucker, Eva 
Peterson and Nel Kishner. The exhibi- 
tion was sponsored by the Mississippi 
Art Association and the Junior League. 


Boston Guild Show 


The Guild of Boston Artists is stag- 
ing its annual spring show in weather 
that lacks the sparkle of other years. 
However, the show is one of the best. 
Glenn MacNutt’s impressionistic land- 
scape, showing two children playing in 
a sun-streaked woodland dell, marks 
him as an outstanding oil painter as 
well as watercolorist. Others with stel- 
lar pieces include John F. Enser, Mar- 
guerite Pearson, Elizabeth Paxton, Ger- 
trude Fiske, Stanley Woodward, Fred- 
erick Wallace, Waldo Murray and two 
of my former art teachers, Polly Nor- 
dell and William Jewell.—L. D. 


Creative Art Associates 
At the annual meeting of the Crea- 


tive Art Associates, officers elected were * 


William Howard Donahue, Chairman; 
Charles Rennick, Vice Chairman and 
Secretary; Vera Andrus, Recording 
Secretary; Janet Gould, Treasurer; and 
Augustus Goertz, Chairman of the 
Membership Committee. The 3rd An- 
nual Exhibition will be held at the 
Riverside Museum in November. 


Hatch Resigns 


JOHN Davis HATCH, JR., progressive 
director of the Albany Institute of Hig. 
tory and Art since 1940 has resigneg’ 
his position as of June 1. Always frank 
and honest, he explained his resignga. 
tion in the following statement to the 
press. 

“Difference of opinion between the 
leadership of the board and myself, 
basically affecting the operation of the 
Institute, which I had foreseen and had 
tried to meet squarely but unsuccess. 
fully, make it necessary for me to re. 
sign.” 

Under the directorship of Mr. Hatch, 
who came to Albany from Boston where 
he had served as assistant curator of 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
the Albany Institute developed from a 
minor, local institution into a_posi- 
tion of major importance in the na- 
tional museum scene. It was during his 
administration that the Mary T. M 
Hanrahan Room, representing an out- 
right gift of $250,000 in art treasure, 
was made available to the’ Institute. 

Prominent among his achievements 
was his pioneering work to ‘advance 
recognition of drawing as a major fine 
art medium, an effort that resulted in 
the highly successful and important 
series of American Drawing Annuals, 
held in Albany. Other exhibitions spon- 
sored by him included The Negro 
Comes of Age and Arts and Crafts of 
the Near East. He was also responsible 
for the first showings of national ex- 
hibitions of Canadian arts and modern 
Dutch paintings. 

Mr. Hatch is editor of the Chronicle, 
a publication devoted to early American 
industries, and is currently engaged on 
a monograph on painter John Vander- 
lyn. His successor at the Institute will 
be announced later, 


Columbus Art League 


The present center of interest for 
the Columbus Art League is its 38th 
Annual Exhibition which is on view at 
the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 
through June 6. Our advices indicate 
it to be a well rounded show. 

Emerson C. Burkhart, with his oil, 
The Nature of Things, took the priz 
for the most meritorious work in the 
exhibition. Stanley Twardowicz starred 
with awards for an oil, a watercolot, 
and the most appropriate framing. Wa 
tercolors scored for Anita Landacte, 
Paul F. Samuelson, and Fred Zimmer. 
A special award in oi] was taken by 
Charles Dietz. In sculpture Warren 
Casey led the field. Robert M. Gatrell 
won the money in graphic arts, and 
Paul Bogatay in ceramic sculpture. 
June Taylor received the award fo 
pottery. 


Marion Cunningham at 37 


Word has just been received of th 
death of Marion Cunningham, painter 
and printmaker, who died last Mardh 
15 in New York City, at the untimely 
age of 37. Miss Cunningham was best 
known for her prints, which are 0' 
by the Metropolitan, San Francisco, St 
Louis and Cleveland museums, as well 
as by the Moscow Museum of Art. She 
was a member of the National Seft 
graph Society. 
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| Beckmann in U.S. 


Tue City ArT MUSEUM oF ST. LOUIS 
js showing a notable collection of the 
works of the German painter, Max 
Beckmann. The exhibition is interna- 
tional in character for loans come from 
Holland and England as well as from 
museums and private collectors scatter- 
ed from Massachusetts to the West 
Coast, including items lent by the 
artist himself. To be seen are 47 oils, 
44 drawings and watercolors, and 41 
prints, also a number of books illus- 
trated by the artist, products of Beck- 
mann’s efforts from 1906 to 1948. 

Born in Leipzig in 1884, Beckmann 
studied in Weimar, Paris, and Florence 
—in the last city finding himself out- 
side an. atmosphere congenial to his 
nature, describing it, ‘Florence was too 
much enveloped in the dry air of art 
history.” Beckmann worked successful- 
ly in Germany until he became a target 
of Nazi persecution in the early 1930s, 
and in 1937 was forced to take refuge 
in Amsterdam. He left Holland in 1947 
to come to the United States, and was 
appointed professor of painting at 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

Beckmann has stated that his main 
concern is “to transform the three- 
dimensional world of objects into the 
two-dimensional world of the canvas.” 
He made the philosophical statement, 
“Life is difficult, as perhaps everyone 
knows by now. It is to escape from 
these difficulties that I practice the 
pleasant profession of a painter. I ad- 
mit that there are more lucrative ways 
of escaping the so-called difficulties of 
life, but I allow myself my own par- 
ticular luxury, painting.” 

Hanns Swarzenski says of the artist: 
“One might say that Beckmann’s great- 
est contribution to modern art lies in 
his establishment of a new alliance 
and a new balance of power between 
form and content, between wonder and 
reality.” 

He states further, “Beckmann 
achieves the transformation (from the 
three-dimensional world of objects to 
the canvas) by penetrating the pic- 
ture space with form and light. His 
entire work represents a consequent 
development towards the realization of 
this aim. Thus it is most telling that 
at a certain point, around 1936, it be- 
came a necessity to him to produce 
Sculpture in the round—and indeed 
beautiful sculpture it is—in order to 
increase the spacial attainment and the 
tangible form in his painting.” (Until 
June 14.) 
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San Francisco Reopens 





The San Francisco Museum, closed 
Tecently for war-postponed renovation 
and repair, reopened May 13 with seven 
exhibitions covering a variety of fields. 
Biggest show current is the well-known 
collection of Wright S. Ludington, 
Which numbers 70 works by modern 
Europeans and Americans and con- 
Uinues through June 20. 


Other current shows include selec- 
tions from the Art Institute of Chi- 
Cago’s Abstract and Surrealist Ameri- 
fan Art exhibition; Textiles by Dor- 
othy Wright Liebes and Ceramics by 


n Wildenhain; Jazz illustrations by 
tisse. 




























Montauk Light: Bruce MITCHELL 


Bruce Mitchell Paints Peace at Home 


BRuCcE MITCHELL, artist-in-residence at 
Bucknell University, currently depicts 
nature in its various moods in an ex- 
hibition of oil impressions at the A.A.A. 
Galleries, in New York. In most in- 
stances, the artist combines a light pa- 
lette with vigorous brush work. That 
this former war artist-correspondent 
for the Army, and Life Magazine, has 
well readjusted to his esthetic civilian 
life is demonstrated in his present show. 

Montauk Light is a dramatic essay, 
quite powerful despite its pastel ap- 
proach colorwise. That the artist has 


retained his sense of humor is clearly 
seen in Jazz Trio, a pigmented excur- 
sion into jive. One senses Mitchell’s 
excitement with his subject matter in 
a line-laced impression of Christopher 
Street Pier. Commendable is the art- 
ist’s avoidance of trickery, in a straight 
impression titled Bridge at Lewisburg. 
Weldschmerz pervades Frozen River, 
which pleasurably brings to mind earli- 
er essays of Bruce Crane, who also felt 
the loneliness of winter. Hors de Com- 
bat is an example of his rapid compe- 
tence. (Until June 12.)—BEN WOLF. 


Sculpture for the Home at Clay Club 


JUST AROUND THE CORNER from the 
large and spectacular Sculptors Guild 
outdoor exhibition on Washington 
Square is a nonetheless qualitative 
show of sculpture at the Clay Club. 
While the former includes many pieces 
applicable to architecture and installa- 
tion al fresco, most of the works at 
the Clay Club would be of interest to 
private collectors for homes and apart- 
ments, not only because of their 
smaller size but also by virtue of a 
certain intimacy of character. 


The efforts of more than 50 sculp- 
tors are included, both famous names 
and lesser knowns. Leo Amino shows 
one of his best pieces, a simple plastic 
abstraction which incorporates shapes 
of wire screen and colored paper im- 
bedded in the transparent material. 
Theodore Barbarossa’s carved female 
figure demonstrates good stylized real- 
ism. Jose de Creeft’s Téte, a child’s 
head evolved from a round stone with 
almost a minimum of carving, is not 
a major work, but has simple elo- 
quence. Jean de Marco achieves a mod- 
ern classicism akin to that provided 
by Robert Laurent, also represented 
here. 


Lu Duble’s Little Owl, a terra cotta 
head of an Indian (Hopi?) child, is a 
far cry from her recent tortured, ex- 
pressionistic style. Lorrie Goulet ex- 
hibits the most matured and best 


thought-out piece we’ve seen from her. 
A highly conventional Squirrel by Cleo 
Hartwig is quite engaging, but sug- 
gests that continued chasteness may 
eventually lead to sterility. 

There is nothing chaste in an anguish- 
ed head by Randolph Johnston, labelled 
as “Vitreous enamelled cast iron—ex- 
perimental.” It strikes me as a very 
exciting and promising idiom and I'd 
like to see more such experiments. 
Likewise exciting is Richard Lippold’s 
wire-and-rod Whisper, which might 
very well serve as a model for a mod- 
ernistic radio transmitting antenna. 
Jean Woodham perhaps hits a high 
point with her bronze Mother and 
Child, as does Nina Winkel with her 
simplified, forceful Groping. Not up to 
his considerable best, however, is David 
Smith with a welded conglomeration 
of metal odds and ends. (Through June 
12.)—-ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Winners in Yonkers 


Winners in the recent 33rd Annual 
Exhibition of the Yonkers Art Asso- 
ciation, seen at the Hudson River Mu- 
seum are: Leon H. Soderson, first prize 
for his landscape, Spring Thaw; Char- 
lotte Whinston, second prize for Miner, 
and Perry Alley, third prize for Winter. 
Stow Wengenroth, Howard H. Hilde- 
brandt and Gustave Cimiotti served as 
jurors. 
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Broadway Promenaders—Latest 
Style, 1846: Sarony & Magsor 


Broadway Sights 


AS EVERYONE should know by now, 
New York City is celebrating its 
Golden Anniversary, The town is well 
over 300 years old, of course, but it 
was 50 years ago that the Five Bor- 
oughs consolidated officially to form 
Greater New York. To most people, 
the very heart and soul of the city is 
contained in one_ street—Broadway. 
And well it might, for Broadway was 
an Indian trail when Peter Minuit 
bought Manhattan from the Indians, 
and the trail was widened to make 
the settlement’s first main street. It 
has kept pace with Gotham’s develop- 
ment, ever since. Now the Museum of 
the City of New York is observing the 
Golden Anniversary with a fascinating 
exhibition called ‘Broadway Sights,” 
including over 500 views in prints, 
paintings and photographs. 

When the Indian trail was widened 
to make New Amsterdam’s main artery, 
it was called The Common Highway, 
extended from Bowling Green to the 
fortified wall (now Wall St.) which 
marked the northern boundary of town. 
Then, in 1644, it was called Public 
Highway. By 1649 it was the Heere- 
wegh (Highway), which, a few years 
later became the Broad Highway. All 
this etymological philandering sim- 
mered down to just Broadway by 1668, 
and so it has been till this day. All 
this can be traced in early views in 
the exhibition. 

Did you ever know that a Revolu- 
tionary battle was fought astride 


FOR SALE 


Wayman Adams Old Mill Studio properties at Elizabethtown, New York; 
in the Adirondacks. 
successful for fifteen years. Comprises several large studios fully equipped 
with easels, lockers, lithograph and etching presses, furniture, etc. Ten-room 
furnished house; three baths; additional quarters furnished for fifty on Mill 
premises with showers, dining room, etc. Three acres of land; charming 
location at edge of village; by river; good swimming. Will be operated by 
Wayman Adams Students until September 1st when possession may be taken. 
For particulars, write Wayman Adams, 2816 San Pedro Street, Austin, Texas. 


famous summer art school 


Broadway? In 1776, the upper reaches 
of the street were known as Kings- 
bridge Road, and there is a contempo- 
rary English print in the show depict- 
ing a good-sized skirmish, fought No- 
vember 16, at where 117th Street (and 
Barnard College) is now. 

By 1820, New York was getting to be 
a big city. Even so, there were com- 
plaints of “pigs running the streets and 
bowling over richly dressed ladies.” By 
the middle of the century, however, 
traffic was such that bowling over 
ladies was restricted to vehicles. An 
old engraving of a traffic jam, with 
horse-cars and carriages snarled for 
blocks, looks somewhat like the pres- 
ent day, even to some of the ladies’ 
fashions. 

In 1849, a European visitor wrote 
home: “On Broadway there is endless 
toil and strife. The citizens crowd and 
bustle for dear life . . . most detestable 
fumes poison the air. New York is the 
last city in the world in which I would 
live.” 

In the Museum exhibition are a num- 
ber of old pictures showing grand and 
luxurious hotels. These edifices began 
to get so numerous about the 1850s 


that they were attacked as “monstrous ° 


palaces of gorgeous sloth and immoral 
ease.” A large chromolithograph of the 
Hoffman House, showing a couple of 
Presidents, Buffalo Bill and the ubiqui- 
tous Chauncey M. De Pew lolling about 
the lobby reminds that this hostelry 
was famous for its barroom art, par- 
ticularly Bouguereau’s Nymphs and Sa- 
tyr, which, reproduced in color on the 
boxes for Hoffman House Perfectos 
(10c straight) and distributed through- 
out the land, convinced a_ provincial 
populace that all art wasn’t like Ra- 
phael’s Madonnas. 

A number of good paintings, too, en- 
hance the exhibition, from early de- 
pictions of Trinity Church to various 
Broadway scenes by Bellows, Sloan, 
Mira, Hopper, Jerri Ricci and Ernest 
Fiene. The great White Way is brought 
up to date with a photograph of the 
V-J Day celebration, Aug. 14, 1945, at 
Times Square. (Through September.) 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Winter Wins Ceramic Medal 


Edward Winter, who held his first 
New York show at the Kleemann Gal- 
lery recently, is the first enamel artist 
to receive the Charles Fergus Binns 
Medal of the American Ceramic So- 
ciety, awarded annually to the “artist 
making the greatest contribution in the 
field of ceramic art.” His works have 
been shown in 47 museums in this coun- 
try and abroad, and are presently on 
view at the Marshall Field Galleries in 
Chicago, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Ceramic Exhibition from the 
Syracuse Museum. 


Well established. Highly 





e a 
Schweider Group ~ 
THE SIXTEENTH EXHIBITION of the Ap 
thur Schweider Group, at the Mile 
Galleries, consisting of 42 paintings by 
New York artists, continues the trad. 
tion of this group in presenting a little 
better show each year than the pre 
ceding one. There is progressively legs 
and less of amateur aspect in these ex. 
hibitions and, certainly, no indication 
that these students have worked to. 
gether as a group. 

There are fewer landscapes than 
usual, but some commendable ones: 
The Bridge, by George R. Bell; Fred 
Quirin’s soundly rendered, Rock Lined 
Pool; Ralph G. Grummet’s January 
1948; Pierson L. Carpenter’s The Wind. 
ing Brook; Turtle Creek by Robert 
Bell and Anne Ernst’s interesting Sage 
Brush. 

City scenes include Sam _ Kipniss’ 
A Wet Evening, excellent in light and 
color, if somewhat diffuse in design; 
Fannie E. Brandt’s Bryant Park, that 
posses something of Rousseau’s naivete’ 
and an ambitious Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, by Jean Hughey that comes off 
well for all its insistence of detail. 
Alice Kaplan’s Toiy Sing is an ably 
modelled figure, gracefully placed; 
Reminiscences, by Norma Morris, a 
bearded figure lost in reveries is ably 
handled; Charlotte Tyroler’s Cellist is 
outstanding in its seizing of effective 
posture and in the refinement of the 
brushing of the hands, 

Still lifes are in preponderance and 
are worthy of commendation in ar 
rangement, appropriateness of color 
and richness of textures. Pear] Alex- 
ander, Judith Arkin, Elsie Attanas, 
Grace Foley, Rose B. Heller, Iv 
Huensch, Blanche C, Kutner, Mary 
Matzner, Elaine Singer and Florence N. 
Zlowe all contribute admirable works 
in this division. (Until June 5.) 4 

—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Walker Purchase Show 


The fourth purchase exhibition held 
by the Walker Art Center of Mine 
apolis opened May 19 with a showing 
of works by 130 living American att- 
ists. The exhibition is being co-spon- 
sored by the Young-Quinlan Company, 
and the paintings will be rotated at 
two-week intervals between the Cer 
ter and the store. 

One of the purposes of the show is 
to encourage the purchase of art by 
individual collectors. Additions to the 
Walker Art Center collection of cot 
temporary art made also from the & 
hibition. 


McMahon Prints for Queens 


Queens College Library at Flush 
ing, N. Y., has acquired from the estate 
of the late A. Philip McMahon some 
500 items of prints and reproductiom™ 
which he made while serving as 
fessor of Art at New York Universily. 
The Library, in co-operation with th 
Art Department of Queens College, 
tends to use the collection in conné 
tion with the teaching program of tt 
College. 2 

The first exhibition, which consis 
of a selection of 35 of the best of # 
original works, has opened in the 
brary. 
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ably 
aced; 
Tale THe SIxTH NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
ist ‘te PRINTS made during the past year and 
ctive comprising 244 works by nearly as 
f the} many artists, selected from more than 
1,000 entries, is now on view at the 
_ a Library of Congress in Washington. 
‘ or Heading the list of prints honored by 
color prize and purchase are the winners in 
Alex: the three principal media, selected by 
tanas,f Jurors John Taylor Arms, Stow Wen- 
Ivy genroth and Alice Lee Parker: 
Mary Benton Spruance, for his tender color 
ce N. lithograph, Eyes for the Night, repro- 


duced in the Mar. 15 Dicest when it 
won a top award in the American Color 
Print Annual; Arthur M. Capps, for his 
aquatint Into the Hills, and Lynd Ward, 
for his wood-engraving, Clouded Over. 

Thirty-three prints in the exhibition, 
which was juried by Carl M. Schul- 
theiss, Cecil Buller and Prentiss Taylor, 


works 


4 
TING. 










n held 
Mine- 


owilg} were purchased through the Pennell 
n att} fund for the permanent collection of the 
»-Spol'} Library. They are: 

pany, 

“ : Serigraph Society 

> Cen. 


The National Serigraph Society, after 


















how is Dine years of admitting only profes- 
art yg Sional artists using the silk screen me- 
to the dium to its membership, has just an- 
sf cong NOunced a new policy whereby laymen 
the ex-§ May become Associate Members. The 
annual subscription is $10, and, beside 
certain other privileges and activities, 
ens an Associate Member has his choice 
Flush: of any print in the exhibition current 
. a at the Serigraph Galleries. 
n some ‘There are just 209 prints in this ex- 
luctions hibition, and every one has won some 
as Prog Prize or has been acquired by a prom- 
versity @ ‘ent collection or otherwise honored 
ith the during the past nine years. Therefore 
lege, itt it would be futile, as well as unfair, 
conn ‘© try to pick outstanding prints. Suf- 
a fice it to say that they all have much 
Merit, run the gamut from realism to 
consist 2straction, are colorful and decora- 
t of tw ‘ve. As far as I know, it is the largest 
the and best exhibition of serigraph ever 








assembled.—ALONzo LANSFORD. 
June 1, 1948 
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Into the Hills: ARTHUR M. Capps. Awarded $100 Prize, Library of Congress 


“Prints of the Year” Picked in Washington 





Self Portrait by Ivan Le Lorraine Albright. 

Battle of the Centaur and the Lapiths by Dale 
Ballantyne. 

Hudson River by Stanley Bate. 

Descent by Bernard Brussel-Smith. 

Radar to the Moon by Cecil Buller. 

The Groom by Federico Castellon. 

Horse Show—Chicago by Francis Chapin. 

Fighting Cocks by Edward Chavez. 

Epilogue by Fritz Eichenberg. 

Dream by Ralph Fabri. 

St. Michael's in Brooklyn by Ernest Fiene. 

Sunset by Douglas Gorsline. 

A Wind Blew in Texas by Marian Hebert. 

Between Bird and Fish Eye by Louis Hechen- 
bleikner. 

Shouts to the Night by Helen West Heller. 

Disputing Beggars by Eugene Higgins. 

Closing Time by Nicholas Hornyansky. 

Tropical Storm by Victoria Hutson Huntley. 

Taos Mountains and the Penitentes by Gene Kloss. 

My Wife by Mauricio Lasansky. 

Dragging Nets by Clare Leighton. 

The Road by J. Jay MeVicker. 

Sea Floor by Roderick Mead. 

The Unknown by Alice Harold Murphy. 

Gambrel Roofed Barn by Thomas W. 

Winter Sunday in Washington Square 
Paull. 

Outdoor Bouquet by Margaret Elder Philbrick. 

Pastoral II by Carl M. Schultheiss. 

The Eye by J. L. Steg. 

Summer Afternoon by John E. Sweeney. 

Black on Black, Pittsburgh by Prentiss Taylor. 

A Virginia Countryside by Thomas R. Yanosky. 

Victoria by Zsissly. 


Nason. 
by Grace 


Print Sesquicentennial 


Another exhibition commemorating 
the 150th anniversary of lithography 
will be on view at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum throughout the summer. Curator 
Zigrosser has, in his selection of prints, 
placed particular emphasis on experi- 
mentation with and development of the 
techniques whereby lithography evolved 
from a purely reproductive medium to 
one with wide possibilities for creative 
expression. 


Polyauthography by Johann Gottfried 
Niedlich, the earliest work in the show, 
was published about six years after 
the medium was invented by Aloys 
Senefelder, whose lithographic likeness 
by his contemporary, Franz Hanfstaen- 
gel, is also included in the show. Among 
the early American examples is a gay 
color lithograph of The First Philadel- 
phia City Troop (1839) by William Hud- 
dy, followed by work by Charles Feen- 
derich, Currier & Ives, Whistler, Pen- 
nell, Bellows, Kuniyoshi, and others. 








SUMMER 1948 


— Pictures — 


in 
All Mediums 
BONNARD MOLLER 
BOSA OROZCO 
BRAQUE PICASSO 
BREUGEL RENOIR 
CEZANNE RODIN 
DESPIAU ROUAULT 
DREWES SEGONZAC 
DUFY SIQUEIROS 
FERREN TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
GAUGUIN URBAN 
GRAVES VON WICHT 
MATISSE VUILLARD 
YUNKERS 
Sculpture 
BARLACH 
CALDER 
FLANNAGAN 
KOLBE 
LIPCHITZ 
MOORE 


DAVID SMITH 


KLEEMANN - 65 E. 57 









Exhibition of 


Garden Sculpture 


June 2—26 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 


Suppliers of: 


STURGIS ETCHING PRESS 
ETCHING INK TOOLS 
GROUNDS PAPERS 
New Catalogue Available Address Dept. A 


The GRAPHIC CHEMICAL & INK CO. 


707 West 49th Place Chicago 9, Ill. 


LITHOGRAPH STONES 
RENTED AND PRINTED 
For information write Art Center, 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


AND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
4415 Warwick e Kansas City, Mo. 





Little Known Facts: Please tell your 
friends there is no charge to see exhibi- 
tions at museums and galleries. 
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Yak: RuHyYS CAPARN Dorcas: MARY KELLNER 
In Sculpture Group at Argent Galleries At A.C.A. Gallery 


Landscape: JAMES PENNEY. At Carlebach Gallery 


Toiy Sing: ALICE KAPLAN Don Quixote: MarRciILeE STALTER Spring Rain Over Kweilim: 
At Milch Galleries At Ferargil Galleries CuI-Yuan. At China Institu 





SEVENIH 


' Byron Browne Watercolors 


Watercolors by Byron Browne, at the 
gtz Gallery, possess the same mark- 
eoherence of formalized design that 
stinguishes his oils, but, owing to the 
© of the mediums of tempera, water- 
yl: , pen and ink, possibly pencil, there 
%e a less assertive effect in these engag- 
> fantasies than in his canvases. The 
of draftsmanship in the linear 
eprns which sometimes reinforce, 
atimes oppose the color planes, that 
e apparently so casually, yet in re- 
ity so subtly disposed, accounts for 
h of the effectiveness of this work. 
owne continues to employ a modi- 
cum of representational forms, but 
forms that are merely an abstracted 
essence of their reality, made to con- 
form to the purpose of skillful design, 
rather than to suggest reality. There is 
a combined delicacy and vigor in the 
craftsmanship that attains both a 
rhythmic web of arabesque and a sound 
balance of forms in these gay fantasies. 
Circus, with its flaming-red figured 
lady and pale, brown horse interwoven 
with cabalistic detail; Lion, a ponderous 
beast, symbolic of power, and the tenu- 
ous yet firmly established balance of 
Tumblers were especially noted in these 
imaginative and spirited paintings. (Un- 
til June 25.)—M. B. 


Modern Chinese Paintings 


Wang Chi-Yuan, versatile Chinese 
painter who is devoting his teaching and 
fainting career to an effort to bridge 

le gap between Eastern and Western 
art, is exhibiting a dozen of his modern 
Chinese paintings, at China Institute 
through June 10. Outstanding in his 
group are a charming Winter Frolicking 
im Central Park, painted in an oblong 
composition that combines elements of 
impressionism with classic Oriental ap- 
proach, and some traditional flower and 
bamboo paintings of high skill. 

Also on view in the Institute gallery 
are Chinese brushwork paintings by 
American students of Professor Wang, 
pictures that reveal surprising facility 
with a difficult medium. Noted are 
works by P. R. Slade; Herbert Schef- 
fer, Miriam Coe.—J. K. R. 


Nota Koslowsky 


Paintings by Nota Koslowsky—which 
range from sturdy, objective landscapes 
of Rockport to mystic or emotional es- 
Says on Jewish themes and back again 
to competent portraiture—were seen at 
the Norlyst Gallery the past fortnight. 
Notable in this group were a poignant 
portrait of Ora—The Palestinian Shep- 
herdness; the gently-painted Story 
Teller and Old European Synagogue, 
and Rockport Harbor.—J. K. R. 


Seer Jozef Rulof 


In the course of reviewing art ex- 
itions one is confronted with all 
Sorts of painting and people, but it is 
Y routine to review the creations 

of a painter billed as “Europe’s Living 
and Seer .. . who came into the 

World with the gift of Sight ... taught 


June 1, 1948 


epee 


REVIEW 


by Teachers on the Other Side.’”’ Under 
the circumstances, the reviewer should 
be excused for something less than com- 
plete objectivity. > 

However, and despite this buildup, 
the paintings of Jozef Rulof, now on 
exhibition at the Barbizon-Plaza Gal- 
lery, get a rather high mark on my 
score-card on all points except variety. 
All depict bouquets of flowers and 
highly romantic seascapes in moon- 
light, are done in an unusual manner 
which imparts a beautiful and mystic 
aura. Rulof has good command of his 
medium, is said to paint while “en- 
tranced.”’ In any case, the pictures are 
entrancing in the more mundane mean- 
ing of the word. (To June 13.)—A.L. 


Gotham in the Spring 


Quite recognizable landscapes and 
still lifes—with a bow to the season 
in the form of several bright flower 
pieces—make up the bulk of the Spring 
Exhibition of the Gotham Painters, 
which just closed at the 8th Street 
Gallery. Well-painted among the oils 
were Along the Hackensack by M. E. 
Albers, dappled with light and reflec- 
tions; a bright Saddle River by William 
Fisher, and a solid Old House in Milton 
by Elvira Reilly. But an uncatalogued 
composition involving a boat propeller 
and signed C. Delaney, almost abstract 
in design with ample attention to tex- 
tures, steals the show. Rose Nedwell, 
Anna Morse and Charlotte Livingston 
show commendable watercolors.—J. G. 


Magor, Youthful Cynic 

Leo Magor is an ex-G.I. in his early 
twenties who, after meditating on the 
foibles of mankind in a lighthouse in 
Chesapeake Bay, studied at the Art 
Students League, and is now attending 
Columbia. In the meantime he has pro- 
duced 18 paintings in oil which are be- 
ing exhibited at the Ward Eggleston 
Galleries. In a style all his own, Magor 
has attempted to express his youthful 
cynicism at the state of the world. Tiny 
creatures which symbolize Man scamper 
about mystical, luminous landscapes, 
engaged in their futile machinations. 
(Through June 5.)—A. L. 


Oklahoma and Haiti 


Paul England is a painter and sculp- 
tor hailing from Oklahoma who has 
just returned from six months of teach- 
ing in Haiti. It is particularly interest- 
ing to trace the admingling of the two 
cultures in his paintings exhibited at 
RoKo Gallery—the American Indian in- 
fluences of Oklahoma and the Negro- 
tropical flavor of Haiti. The two are 
well blended into hot, dark, strong 
paintings. (Through June 19.)—A. L. 


Emily Wilkinson 


A first showing of paintings by Emily 
Wilkinson, at the American British Art 
Center last fortnight, presented some 
charming studies of people and places. 
A New Yorker who lived and studied 
long in France, Miss Wilkinson captures, 
in her small, sensitive pictures, the gen- 
uine flavor of personality and place, by 


understating all but the essence of 
subject. Among her best works were 
Rue @ Paris, Flower Women, London, 
and Orchard.—J. K. R. 


Six Sculptors at Argent 


One of the most attractive group 
shows in town is that presented by six 
sculptor members of the National As- 
sociation of Women Artists, at the 
Argent Galleries through June 8, Well- 
displayed are groups of five works 
each by artists whose expression and 
Styles are diverse but whose exhibits 
are unified by a common skill. 

Outstanding in this highly-satisfac- 
tory show are Doris Caesar’s varied of- 
ferings, which range from a clever 
Ivory Tower to the strong, emotional 
depiction of a D.P. and the moving fig- 
ure in Odalisque. As always the ani- 
mal kingdom is rendered with skill, 
understanding and tenderness by Rhys 
Caparn, whose group of three Wild 
Cattle, Yak and Doe represent her in 
top form. Challis Walker exhibits sen- 
sitive portraiture and figure sculpture. 
Her busts of Juan Jose Calandria and 
Sammy are outstanding. Other notable 
works include Minna Harkavy’s New 
England Woman; Helena Simkhovitch’s 
Man’s Head and Arline Wingate’s 
good modelling in her Kneeling Figure. 

—J.K.R. 


Marcile Stalter Exhibits 


Marcile Stalter is holding an exhibi- 
tion of paintings at the Ferargil Gal- 
lery, all of them marked by expert 
draftsmanship and richness of sub- 
stance. In an unusual medium, etched 
crayon on waxed paper, she obtains 
notable effects of simplified masses en- 
livened by vibrant linear patterns. 
Don Quixote is a fresh appealing con- 
ception of a familiar theme, The dark 
form of the knight, on the equally 
ebon form of his faithful Rosinante, 
is animated by a swift play of line. 
Other examples of the artist’s fertility 
of invention supplemented by good 
craftsmanship are the many excellent 
papers of horses, in which differing 
characteristics of equine form and ges- 
ture are admirably realized. (Until 
June 5.)—M. B. 


Koch at Salpeter 


Primitive Samuel Koch is showing 
recent examples of his untutored metier 
at the Harry Salpeter Gallery. Feast 
of Tabernacles, along with a Pippin- 
esque King Solomon’s Court, are amus- 
ing excursions into naiveté. More so- 
phisticated, and hence seeming to fall 
between two schools, is Martha’s Vine- 
yard, showing the danger of an educa- 
tion, if you want to maintain your 
amateur standing. The Barn, with its 
amusing mother hen convoying her 
brood, is remembered for its picture- 


within-a-picture treatment. (Until June 
19.)—B. W. 


The Jungle Group 


Although the group of 20 young art- 
ists now exhibiting at the Carlebach 
Gallery refer to themselves rather 
fiercely as the Jungle Group, they are 
in reality no wilder or exotic than 
many an other body of earnest paint- 
ers. What is noteworthy about them, 
however, is the talent and lively range 
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P. Matisse 


GALLERY 


41 E. 57 ST. 

NEW YORK 22 
BRAQUE MacIVER 
BRAUNER MASSON 
CHAGALL MATISSE 
CHIRICO MATTA 
DUBUFFET MIRO 
KLEE PICASSO 
LAM ROUAULT 
LAURENCIN TAMAYO 
LEGER TANGUY 


SCULPTURES BY 
GIACOMETTI & LAURENS 


Summer 


EXHIBITION 
HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 





Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 








AMERICAN 
PRIMITIVES 


From Edward Hicks 
to John Kane 


Through June 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 
46 West 57th St. New York 





MARCILE 


Etched Crayons and Watercolors 
To June 7 


FERARGIL 


63 E. 57 Street, N. Y. C. 
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of styles and interest that characterize 
them. Gathered by Lawrence Woodman, 
painter and art lover who has his own 
Jungle Gallery down near the Bowery, 
the group includes artists who have 
exhibited elsewhere as well as new- 
comers to 57th Street. 

Among the outstanding paintings in 
this alert and varied group show are 
James Penney’s. romantic Landscape 
(see reproduction); Frank Tiara’s sen- 
sively-painted Nude; Carl Ashby’s ab- 
stract Landscape; Hilda Weingarten’s 
well-designed and subtly - colored 
Painter; Marco Leynor’s decorative, 
flat-patterned fantasies and works by 
Seong Moy, Charlotte Pols and Franz 
Kline. Woodman is represented by a 
group of small, imaginative mood es- 
says, among them an interesting Black 
in Black. (Until June 19.)—J. K. R. 


Mary Kellner Wins 


For the first time in the decade since 
the A.C.A. Gallery has been sponsoring 
an annual competition, in which the 
winning artist receives a first one-man 
show, the gallery has awarded the 
honor to a sculptor, Mary Kellner, 
whose works are now on view through 
June. 

Although Mrs. Kellner studied with 
such diverse teachers as Robert Lau- 
rent and Chaim Gross, her work re- 
veals neither influence. Modern in 
idiom, her exhibits include stone, bronze 
and woodcarvings. Best are the works 
in the latter medium—a large Re- 
clining Torso and some imaginative 
feelingly-distorted heads in fruit woods. 
Also notable is the cement Dorcas, 
which is suggestive and restrained in 
opposition to the rather heavy-handed 
style of other works.—J. K.R. 


Flowers by Molly Guion 


Flowers, popularly supposed to be 
patient sitters for the artist, are in 
reality obstinately opposed to arrange- 
ment, so that Molly Guion’s flower 
paintings, at the Kennedy Galleries, 
are a triumphant assertion of her abil- 
ity to bring them to heel, as it were. 
Miss Guion’s flowers are assertive in 
size, filling up each canvas with 
thrust of a few blossoms effectively 
disposed. 

The artist has appreciated the en- 
hancement of light in Sunlit Tulips, in 
which each petal becomes a translu- 
cence of pure color. The magnificence 
of trumpet daffodils; the proud heads 


of heavily-petalled peonies; waterlilies 
gleaming like stars on dark pools; 
waxy textures of regal lilies are among 
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TO JUNE 12 
COLLECTION OF 


JOHN S. 
NEWBERRY, Jr. 


Drawings and Watercolors 
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BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 
32 East 57th Street, New York 


SILVERMINE 


GUILD OF ARTISTS 


MEMBERS EXHIBITION 
"The Artist's Favorite Painting of 1948" 
June 6-25 
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the enchantments of these canvases. 
Some admirable still lifes are included, 
‘put must take second place to the 
" egal presentments of her flower paint- 


at will be recalled that this artist 
painted a portrait of Winston Churchill, 
which met the sitter’s approval. It 
was bestowed on the British Consul, 
Sir Francis Evans. (June 25.)—M. B. 


Young Artists at Weyhe 


Paintings and prints by six young 
artists, most of them making their New 
York debut, make up the annual group 
show, at the Weyhe Gallery. Most in- 
teresting exhibitor is W. Roloff Beny, 
a 24-year-old Canadian printmaker 
whose portfolio of six color prints, on 
a theme from Ecclesiastes, has just 
been purchased by the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. These prints reveal a sensitive 
and skilled hand capable of maintain- 
ing fine balance between subject and 
semi-abstract form. 

Other promising works include the 
crude but effective self-portrait in 
gouache by Fred Zimmermann, two 
imaginative watercolors by Friedebald 
Dzubas and a brilliantly-colored semi- 
abstract Deposition by Murray Jones. 
(Until July 30.)—J.K.R. 


South American Flowers 


At the Barbizon Little Gallery paint- 
ings of the national flowers of South 
American countries, by Fleurette Recio 
Withers, can be seen through June. 
The five paintings (Argentina and 
Uruguay, Peru and Bolivia share their 


ieee : es 

blooms) present uninspiring renderings 
———§ of lush blossoms.—J. K. R. 
IQuEs Ute Material Given Denver 
|UM A collection of more than 300 pieces 
MESS of Ute Indian material, assembled by 
1. Y. Thomas McKee, has been acquired by 
$t.)§ the State Historical Society of Colo- 


tado, in Denver. It will be shown at 
iN Ouray Memorial Park. 
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“Ideal” Sketching 





With French Flavor 


FRENCH WATERCOLORS, prints and 
drawings, at the Kleemann Galleries, 
form so delectable a showing that it is 
difficult to single out one item more 
noteworthy than another. A number of 
them are the so-called rarities, that 
send a glow to the collector’s heart 
but which have nothing to do with the 
beholder’s pleasure in them. Some sten- 
cils, still lifes by Braque, in the glow- 
ing color that has begun to take the 
place of his former austere palette, 
possess the fastidious beauty of abstract 
design characteristic of all his work. 

Two delightful colored lithographs 
of a woman combing her hair and one 
bending over her tub, subjects beloved 
by Degas and cruelly presented by 
him, are here depicted by Lautrec with 
a tenderness and sensibility not antici- 
pated in the work of this artist. A 
drawing of a seated figure by Despiau 
is not alone solidly sculptural, but en- 
dowed with vitality. Matisse affirms his 
brilliant draftsmanship in lithographs 
and drawings of figures. Cézanne’s col- 
ored lithograph, Dejeu ner sur L’herbe, 
indicates that at times he succeeded in 
his ambition of “making over Poussin 
after nature.” 

Two of the rare colored woodcuts, 
by Gauguin, one a self-portrait; some 
handsome colored lithographs by Bon- 
nard; a nude in sanguine, by Maillol, 
and a colored lithograph of a Clown by 
Rouault also stand out. ; 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Worried? 


People who wish to preserve 
their paintings and works of art 
should consult Budworth. We will 
pack and ship them to any part of 
the United States. Over 8] years’ 
experience speaks for liability. 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


Art Books for Europe 


The San Francisco Museum of Art, 
which has conducted a year-long cam- 
paign to send art books to war-devast- 
ed countries, is offering to assist other 
interested museums in setting up simi- 
lar projects. For information write to 
the Chairman, Art Books for War 





Devasted Countries, San Francisco Mu- SAMUEL 
seum, War Memorial Building. K O C iat 
Primitive 
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Improved one-piece head construction, giv- 
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slotted arm of canvas holder. Legs are in- 
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are fluted with tongue and groove joint, 
making each leg individually adjustable for 
uneven ground. Tray will slide up and 
down entire length of easel, and will ac- 
commodate stretchers up to 5 feet in height. 
Made of hardwood, natural lacquer finish. 
62 inches high open. Compact 34 inch 
bundle when closed for carrying. Price, 
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PAINTINGS 


BORIS DEUTSCH ART GALLERY 
422 N. LA CIENEGA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 






Phone CR. 5-8694 


NO 


SCULPTURE IN PLASTICS 









Hrs. 2-5, 7-10 


57th STREET GALLERY 


available for 







ART EXHIBITIONS 





Write: Box 1469 


The Art Digest, 116 E. 59 St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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ART CLASSES 
CA. 1-4534 













PLALA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK «+ ZONE 22 





ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


IN CALIFORNIA 


This Summer 


See 


MODERN FRENCH MASTERS 
Also 


MODERN AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
Daizell Hatfield Galleries 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


DECORATORS 
18th & 19th Centuries 
Landscapes, Figure Subjects, 
Flower Paintings, Etc. 


At Lowest London Prices 
Importations Monthly 


Please phone for appointment 
PLaza 9-2923 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 


(Sidney Leger, Pres.) 
19 East 57th Street, New York City 22 
Out of Town Inquiries Especially Catered to. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 











Auction for Refugees 


For ONCE IN HISTORY, the material 
remains of one group of tragedies is 
being used to alleviate the suffering 
of fellow-victims who were fortunate 
enough to escape with their lives. 

The Allied Armies in Germany re- 
covered as yet uncounted acres and 
tons of personal property confiscated 
by the Nazis from their victims. At 
the Paris Conference on Reparations, 
in 1946, it was unanimously agreed to 
sell this property, officially designated 
as “non-monetary gold,’ and use the 
entire net proceeds for resettlement 
and rehabilitation of non-repatriable 
refugees. Administration was. placed in 
the hands of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the International Refugee 
Organization. 

About a million dollars has already 
been realized on gold and silver, which 
included 3,000 pounds of gold fillings 
from concentration camp victims, sold 
in Europe. But it was decided that the 
best market was America, and last 
December material began to arrive. 
At present, an 80 by 100 foot ware- 
house in the foreign trade zone on 
Staten Island is “stacked to the roof.” 

A preliminary sale of stamps from 
these collections was held at the H. R. 
Harmer, Inc., last month, bringing $18,- 
000. On the 2ist and 22nd of June 
the first of two auctions will be held at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries, comprising 
jewelry, diamonds and precious stones. 
A large quantity of unset diamonds 
vary in weight from one to nine carats. 
There are also pearls, gold and other 
bracelets, jeweled and other watches, 
Victorian brooches, earrings and 
pendants. 

Following immediately, also at the 
Parke-Benet Galleries, there will be 
a four-day sale of Continental silver, 
porcelains, table glass and gold orna- 
ments, on the afternoons of June 
23, 24 and 25. The silver, which is 
only a sampling of the 500 cases al- 
ready here, includes plain and repoussé 
platters, plates, garnitures, candle- 
sticks, tureens, vases, dishes and flat 
table silver, Among the porcelains are 
Herend, Dresden and Rosenthal groups 
and figurines; Schlaggenwald, Herend 
and other table services. There are also 
Bohemian and other cut and tinted 
and overlay glassware; gold bracelets 
and cigarette cases; French and Swiss 
gold and enamel snuff boxes and other 
objects. 


Prix de Rome 


The American Academy in Rome an- 
nounces the award of the Prix de Rome 
Research Fellowship in the History of 
Art to Richard B. K. McLanathan, As- 
sistant Curator of Paintings at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. The Fellowship carries a 
stipend of $2,500 for one year begin- 
ning October 1, 1948, and free residence 
at the Academy. 


IRVINE KAMENS 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
June 6-19 


NORLYST GALLERY, Inc. 


59 W. 56 ST., N. Y.19 


















Oils and Water Colca 
by a Group of 


GEORGIA 
PAINTERS 


June Ist to 30th 


ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES 


Est. 1841 


559 Boylston Street Boston 


Paintings by 


VILLE BARSS 


May 24- June 12 


MARGARET BROWN GALLERY 
240-A Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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Auction Calendai 


June 2. 3 and 4, Wednesday through Friday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French and 
English furniture and decorative objects, tap- 
estries, rugs, silver, art of the Near and Far 
East, from various owners. Now on exhibition. 


June 9, 10 and 11, Wednesday through Friday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Garden fur- 
niture and sculpture; English, American — and 
French Provincial furniture and decorations; 
early American pewter; prints; hooked rugs, 
property of Mrs. Dorothy Taylor, James L. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Aly Richter, others. 

June 15, Tuesday morning and afternoon. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries: Antique and reproduction fur- 
niture, fixtures and other appointments, on the 
premises, Farwell House, Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, sold by the order of the present owner, 
Charles G. Cushing. Exhibition on the premises, 


























June 14. 
June 21 and 22, Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Diamonds 


and other precious stones, antique and other 
gold jewelry, confiscated property recovered by 
the Allied Armies in Germany and transferred 
to the International Refugee Organization of 
the United Nations. Exhibition from June 16. 
June 23. 24 and 25, Wednesday through Friday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Continental 
silver, porcelains, table glass, gold ornaments, 
confiscated property recovered by the Allied 
Armies in Germany and transferred to the Inter- 
7 national Refugee Organization of the United 
A Nations. Exhibition from June 16. 


The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
[s title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
uly 10 Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 









Paintings 
Gainsborough: Portrait of a Young Girl 
(P-B, Slater) F. W. Schumacher .......... $13,500 
: Constable: Malvern Hall, Warwickshire 
. Cc. EE INGE) cc cnsapasacitsorscedenncancetencssticeoace 8,700 
Greuze: L’Amoureaux Desir (P-B, Slater) 
— SG “RIM | wicicsaycctateshsachetusbesecsouroqiesss 8,000 
Murillo: Saint Justa (P-B, Slater) Le 
IL PININIED - . cilddpchesassheseiton sackedsoaousounishnvbankse 8,000 
Degas: Trois Danseuse (P-B, Whittemore- 
Crowninshield) L. J. Marion, Agt. ........ 8.000 


Monet: Islets on the Seine at Port Villers 

(P-B, Whittemore-Crowninshield) N. Y. 
, SNL Cu shavksncanghaea Svabhenaseduathohenstonekotseusotesnece 5,800 
Degas: Quatre Danseuses au Foyer de la 

Danse (P-B, Whittemore-Crowninshield) 
5 28 N. Y. Private Collector. .................ccs000 5,100 
Degas: Mary Cassatt au Louvre (P-B, 


Whittemore-Crowninshield) N. Y. Pri- 
h INNES dnalvacosagrateatestacentdetsseceservess 5,000 
roug Ingres: Raphael et la Fornarina (P-B, 
ne 18 Slater) Private Collector .............::00000 5,000 
Turner: View in the Isle of Wight, Near 
Northcourt (P-B, Perry) Renaissance 
T § I ceitskeslhvchincdenascoiventesnteoun tess Sebioertaa> 4,300 
Cassatt: Mother and Child Before a Win- 
dow (P-B, Whittemore-Crowninshield) 
innual OS EEE EEN 4,750 
Monet: Paysage d’Hiver a Bennecourt (P- 
’ é B, Whittemore-Crowninshield) Kurt Stern 4,250 
. Cassatt: Mother and Two Children (P-B, 
Whittemore-Crowninshield) Chas. Hell- 
on aac cadens 4,000 
s Monet: Cliffs Near Pourville (P-B, Whitte- 
more-Crowninshield) Emil Hersch. ........ 2,900 
bak Renoir: Pommes et Suckier (P-B, Whitte- 
more-Crowninshield) C. de Hauke ...... 2,700 
Monet: Les Nympheas (P-B, Whittemore- 
Crowninshield) Private Collector .......... 2,300 
Leigh: Indian Chief (P-B, Todd) Peikin 
, & mat ccicat sSuanc-cesguseccasnciske 675 


Ehrlich Goes to Columbus 


Georg Ehrlich, Viennese-British 
Sculptor, will be artist-in residence at 
the Columbus Art School beginning next 
October. In order to introduce Ehrlich 
to Columbus, Director Lee H. B. Ma- 
lone is staging a one-man show of his 
Work at the Gallery of Fine Arts, on 
view through June 20. 


RETHA 


Wax Miniature Portraits 
D. B. BUTLER, Inc. 
wrens | 2 4 E. 57th St., N. Vs citiisinbiieisinises 


June 1, 1948 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P. “blic Soe Se of 
Aad Literary and P. emmel P. roperly 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Public Puction Sale 


I. DIAMONDS & OTHER PRECIOUS STONES 
ANTIQUE AND OTHER GOLD JEWELRY 


ll. CONTINENTAL SILVER - PORCELAINS 
TABLE GLASS .- GOLD ORNAMENTS 


Confiscated Property Recovered 
by the Allied Armies in Germany and Transferred to the 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


of the United Nations 






















Sold by Direction of Merchandising Advisory Committee 
to the I. R.O. for the Resettlement and Rehabilitation 
of Victims of German Action. 





I. ILLUSTRATED If. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 50¢ | CATALOG $1 


A large quantity of unset dia- || A very large group of Con- 
















monds of varying weight and || tinental silver, both plain and 
other precious stones; gold || repoussé. Herend, Dresden, 


bracelets; jeweled and other || Rosenthal and other porce- 
watches, bracelets, clips, etc. lain groups and figurines. Bo- 
In addition there are Vic- hemian and other glassware. 
torian brooches, earrings, French and Swiss gold and 
pendants, bracelets, etc. enameled snuff boxes, etc. 




















Public Auction Sale Public Auction Sale 
June 23,24,25 at 2 p:m. 


June 21 and 22 
9 | and 
al 2 p.m. | June 24 at 10:30 a.m. 
























ON EXHIBITION FROM WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16 


Closed Saturday and Sunday 


All Jewelry and Silver Ware Subject 
to 20% Federal Excise Tax 


BIDS WILL BE EXECUTED FREE OF CHARGE 
Mail, Telephone or Telegraph 
















SHIVA 


CASEIN TEMPERA, 
AND OIL COLORS 
Now Available in New York 


Distributed Exclusively 
in New York Area by 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


Complete Line of Art Materials 
Since 1899 


DOWNTOWN 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 
47 E. 9th St.,N. Y.3 GR. 3-3372 
UPTOWN 
AT THE STORE OF 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 















BROOKLYN 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM STORE 


Eastern Pkwy., B’klyn 17, N. Y. 
MA 2-2941 
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JOSEPH 
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NEW YORK, WN. Y. Phone Algonqsin 4-9871 
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Art of China 


“Four Thousand Years of China’s Art” 
by Dagny Carter. 1948. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co. 358 pp. of text and 
illustrations. $7.50. 


Here at last is a comprehensive one- 
volume history of Chinese art, cover- 
ing painting, sculpture, pottery, bronzes, 
carvings and decorative arts from the 
earliest known Stone Age implements, 
discovered less than 30 years ago, 
through 4,000 years of history and art 
development, to a contemporary sur- 
vey of painting under the Chinese Re- 
public. 

The book represents a tremendous ef- 
fort, successfully completed. Designed 
to serve as a college text (for which 
there has long been need), the volume 
also renders valuable service for all in- 
terested in art. Compiled and sum- 
marized under one binding are the 
fruits of long years of specialized re- 
search in a field which is one of the 
richest and most complex in art scholar- 
ship—factors that have thus far per- 
Chinese art to be the privilege of all 
too few. Now students will find one 
volume that makes information and 
understanding on diverse phases of 
Chinese art readily available, in a 
chronological sequence of a great civil- 
ization, rather than in a variety of 
volumes secluded on various specialized 
shelves. 

Since the book is so boldly compre- 
hensive, it should be read, as it was 
intended to be, as a highly-informative 
and authoritative guide—one that pre- 
sents the unparalled achievements of 
Chinese art authentically, perceptively 
and with a surprising amount of detail 
relating the art to the history, philoso- 
phy and social attitudes of the eras. 
The author presents a generous and 
complete bibliography, and the illustra- 
tions are well-selected in quality. 

* * * 
“Introduction to Chinese Art and His- 
tory” by Arnold Silcock. 1948. New 


a. i. friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, ny. 


quality 
art 
materials 





prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “‘friem’s four pages” 
exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 





York: Oxford University Press. 256 Pp. 
of text. Illustrated. $5. 


An enlarged ‘and revised edition of a 
book long out of print, written by ay 
architect and art scholar who helped 
arrange the famous Royal Academy 
Exhibition of Chinese Art in 1935-36. 5 
is written in a pleasant style that com. 
bines scholarship with an easy info. 
mality, Illustrated. 5 

















Japanese Prints 


“Japanese Prints from the Henry f, 
Phillips Collection.” 1947. New York: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 53 pp, of 





















































illustrations, 1 in color. $1.50. It i 
An attractive catalogue to the e. — 
hibition of Japanese prints from the local 
notable Henry L. Phillips Collection 
; ‘| maste 
which was presented to the Metropoli- the st 
tan Museum in 1940, this paper-bound the | 
book is printed on good stock and jn. turne 
cludes 53 full-page plates (one in color). in the 
In addition to the documentary value mome 
of the book, the catalogue presents a 
good history of the Ukiyoye school of No 
art, written by Alan Priest, curator is | 
of Far Eastern Art at the Museum pene 
The illustrations, representing work by ae 
such popular printmakers as Harunobu, aa 
Shunsho, Masanobu, Kiyonaga, Uta = 
maro, Hiroshige, Hokusai, Sharaklu and et 
others, reveal the varieties of style and r. 
subject matter associated with _ the a 
school, which developed in the late 16thf eq. 
century. take 
Russian Architecture o 
“Russian Architecture: Trends in Nef§ City. 
tionalism and Modernism” by Arthw At 
Voyce. 1948. New York: Philosophical§ Wedr 
Library, 265 pp. of text with 189 illuw-§ comp 
trations. $5.75. more 
Arthur Voyce, a Hoover Institute militi 
Fellow in Slavic. Studies, presents ag and 
much-compressed history of pre-Revog from 
lutionary Russian architecture, as viewg in t 
ed in terms of national trends, andj Paint 
then proceeds to an interesting discus-§ Wast 
sion of architecture under the Com] Shrie 
munists. The author discusses the exg the } 
periments of the new regime in govern took 
ing building styles, and the problems of the I 
a government that rejects a formerl- 25 m 
popular Utilitarianism and Functiona-§ “TV 
ism as expressive of a machine-don- Art, 
inated age; Oriental styles because 0 Fines 
implied mysticism; Romanesque becail May 
of feudal connotations; Gothic becaueg W1 
of its religious aspirations; Italian§ looke 
Renaissance because of its aristocrati§ and | 
associations. Therefore, the author see tiona 
a not unlikely Soviet solution in with 
adoption of a style inspired by anciet§ Met’; 
Greece. Generously illustrated. tion 
each 
Piece 










SPECIAL VALUES! 
CANVAS — 


For Oil Painting 


41" WIDE COTTON—4 Yd...$ 7.95% 
52" WIDE DU CK—6 Yd...$ 9.008% 
48" WIDE LINEN—6 Yd...$20.00) 


PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES ON REQUEST” 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER (NO C. 0. 09 
INCLUDE POSTAGE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY! 
62 Third Ave. (nr. 11th St.) New Y 
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PALETTE 
PATTER 


by Alonzo Lansford>—* 


It is recorded that when Verrocchio 
completed an altarpiece for a Floren- 
tine church, in the 15th century, a 
Jocal holiday was declared, while the 
masterpiece was borne aloft through 
the streets from the artist’s studio to 
the place of worship. The populace 
turned out to join in the procession and 
in the merry-making that attended this 
momentous event. 


No doubt Verrocchio was pleased at 
this homage to his handiwork, but he 
probably accepted it as the natural ac- 
claim due him as the Primo Maestro of 
Florence. (This was before his student- 
apprentice, Leonardo da Vinci, began to 
paint women and landscape back- 
grounds better than the master.) But 
itis very doubtful that Verrocchio, with 
all his imagination, could have visual- 
ized another procession that was to 
take place some 500 years later, bear- 
ing his masterpiece, Madonna and Child, 
from Washington, D.C., to New York 
City. 

At exactly 9:25 on the evening of 
Wednesday, May 12, 1948, a cavalcade 
composed of a number of bonded, ar- 
mored trucks, together with various 
military vehicles bearing Army brass 
and armed guards, rolled slowly away 
from the National Galleries. The crates 
in the vans contained Verrocchio’s 
painting and 149 other masterworks. 
Washington motorcycle police, siren’s 
shrieking, accompanied the convoy to 
the Maryland line, where State police 
took over. And so it continued through 
the night, at the slow, steady pace of 
2 miles per hour, till the procession 
arrived at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, by now escorted by New York’s 
Finest. It was 9:15, Thursday morning, 
May 13. 

While armed M.P.’s from Fort Jay 
looked on, the crates were unloaded 
and unpacked. Boxes containing excep- 
tionally fragile panels were marked 
with red stripes. Murray Pease, the 
Met’s Associate Curator of Conserva- 
tion and Technical Research, examined 
each picture wtih a microscopic eye- 
piece, as soon as it was unpacked. De- 


tailed reports were written and com- 
pared with reports of previous condi- 
tion; all the paintings were found to 
be in exactly the same shape as when 
they left Washington. 


* * * 


Besides the Metropolitan Museum’s 
regular guards, the German paintings 
are under the constant surveillance of 
Army M.P.’s, armed with Colt .45s and 
.38 revolvers—8 by day and 2 by night. 
When interviewed the other day, the 
general consensus was that it wasn’t 
a bad detail—better than the usual 
Army duties. The customary G.I. diffi- 
culty of finding an opportunity to sit 
down is somewhat offset by not being 
required to “police-up the area.” When 
asked about their favorite paintings in 
the show, most of the soldiers showed 
a preference for Rembrandt. Pfc. Rocco 
Sitaro (late of Hartford, Conn., inter- 
ested in tree-surgery and printing, now 
stationed at Governor’s Island, 1% 
years in the Army) was most impressed 
by Rembrandt’s Man With Gold Hel- 
met (see page 8). Cpl. Charles Williams 
(in the Army 9 years, originally from 
Los Angeles) liked the Dutchman’s 
Moses Breaking the Tablets the best. 
Another M.P. was especially impressed 
by Correggio’s sensual Leda and the 
Swan. 

Cpl. Williams is involved in a curious 
coincidence. It so happens that he was 
in an outfit that was at Merkers, Ger- 
many, when these paintings were found 
in the salt mine there. When he saw 
them then, together with a number of 
others which were not sent to America, 
they were very dusty and couldn’t be 
seen so well, he said. 

I tried to dig up some interesting in- 
cidents or scraps of conversation which 
always seem to occur at such exhibi- 
tions, but was singularly unsuccessful, 
despite the Met vice-director Horace 
Jayne’s co-operation in introducing me 
to the guards. 


* * * 


Near the Information Desk at the 
Metropolitan is a table on which are 
numerous art publications. The lady at 
the desk volunteered, “No doubt it is 
a compliment to your magazine that 
THE ArT DIGEsT is the most frequently 
stolen of all the publications.” 

* * * 


Scholarly restraint and exactitude is 
an admirable thing but, like most vir- 
tues, can be overdone. At least that 
was the thought that occurred to me, 
the other day, when I came across a 
painting in a certain museum, having 
the following caption: 

Boy (?) and Girl (?) 
Artist Unknown 
Chinese (?) 
Donated by Mr. and Mrs. John Doe 
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Littlehouse School Of Art 
3607 Broadway, San Antonio 9, Texas 
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Gesso Panels 
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Tempera 
Underpainting ®@ 
Mixed Technique 
Watercolor 
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Send for free literature 


Available at your Dealer or write to: 


BOCOUR COLORS 


579 Avenue of Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 
(Mfgrs. of Hand Ground Oil Colors, 
Bellini Artist’s Colors, Gesso Panels) 

->\ Famous Artists’ Papers 

Used the World Over—They Have No Equal 


MICHALLET 


CHARCOAL PAPER 


CANSON INGRES 


WHITE AND 24 COLORS 


CANSON MI-TEINTES 


FOR PASTEL, WATERCOLOR 


CANSON AQUARELLE 


HANDMADE—FOR WATERCOLOR 


BEVERLY INGRES 
WHITE AND 12 COLORS 
+ DISTRIBUTED BY GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE - 
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THE MORILLA COMPANY, NEW YORK 10 


AGAIN AVAILABLE! 


MORILLA 


Headquarters’, 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 


VERMILIONS 


COBALT BLUES 
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EMERALD GREENS 


— Founded 1854 — 
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205 Fulton Street - New York City 
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65 W. 56th St, N.Y.C. 19 
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REPRODUCTIONS 
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FRAMES 


We Follow the Traditions 
of Old World Craftsmanship 
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PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 


400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 
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Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazsuk 


























MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
ENdicott 2-1284 
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PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


40 E. Sth Street, New York 3. © AL. 4-1095 
Price List and Catalog F on Request 











SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 


JULIUS LOWY ine, 

PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 

52 East 57th Street, New York 
















Print Collectors 
Quarterly 


For Sale. Complete Set. 
Also scarce back numbers. 


J. H. BENDER Nevis, Minn. 


















PHILADELPHIA :—Many people, perhaps, i OVAL WOODEN | 
remember, seeing the “Electric Egg,” > FR AM ES it 


a small, streamlined plexiglass-and- 
aluminum car which Life magazine pic- i coe oantaasle cr. ud ahogaay | 
tured in front of Paris’ Eiffel Tower in | shades. Very popular with artieae 
November, 1946. Few, though, will re- 
call that the inventor was Paul Arzens, | For 5x7 Paintings............ Ea. $200 | 
a French architect and industrial de- For 8x10 Paintings............ Ea. 950 
signer whose multi-faceted productions | For | 1x14 Paintings............ Ea. 425 | 
include trains, railroad stations, paint- ee 
ings, poetry and sculpture. j For 14x17 Paintings............ Ea. 525 | 
The versatile Mr. Arzens is currently For 16x20 Paintings Ria Ea. 700 
making his first American appearance Hl | 
as a painter. Arzens’ 16 canvases, hang- | High quality voned wooden frames, | 
ing through June 21 in the Georges de Ideal for 2x3 meee. Ea. $125 
Braux gallery, are in complete con- j 
trast to his industrial designs and me- 
chanical inventions. The latter are of } 
the car-and-train-of-the-future school; 
the former, traditional and conserva- ‘ 
tive. 
Arzens’ canvases reveal above all a ' 
love of the land, the light, and the i 
moment of a day or season. These the 
artist puts on canvas in terms of a 
Paris street (Quai d’Anjou), a provin- I | INTERNATIONAL SALES C0. 
cial harbor (L’Ille Tudy), an interior 414 E. BALTIMORE STREET \ 
(Chateau X), and French beach, river BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
and port scenes. The mood of the day 
and the exact quality of its light are 
eaught in carefree, almost undisciplined 
strokes that suggest rather than de- 
scribe. These uniquely French canvases 
are quiet and peaceful, and nostal- 


Special new art creation in cual 
frames for 8x10 paintings. Genuine 
eroreery: all work carved by 
MN IS. nee Ea. $950 


All prices are FOB Baltimore, and 
subject to 2% nae discount. 








Lot Angeles Area! 





. aH Competent men, vehicles, equipment, ware- 
gically reminiscent of other, calmer house, packing rooms; to pick up, pack 
days.—FRANK CASPERS. and forward; to receive, unpack and de- 


liver; Paintings — Sculpture — Furniture — 
Antiques singly or in groups. 


Instructions by phone — mail — wire — cable 


Donald Goodall Appointed 
promptly executed. 


Appointment of Donald B. Goodall, Many years of experience behind us, gained 

former Assistant Dean of the School by ees ances of A bse 
° ert =a. 

of Design, Toledo Museum of Art, as a ee a ee et re ee 


head of the Fine Arts Department of BRUGGER ART SERVICE 


the Institute of Arts at the University (Dept. of Brugger Transfer & Storage Co.) 
of Southern California, has been an- 1128 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
nounced by Max T. Krone, Dean of the |! Porkway 4953 

Institute of the Arts. Mr. Goodall will 

assume his new post as Administrator 

and Associate Professor of Art History R O W ad E Yy § 
OF LOND ° N 
Finest Quality 











in September. 


























SANLU FRISKET FILM 


Prepared 
Self Adhering Frisketing Medium 
Easily Applied—Readily Removed 
Transparent—Moisture Proof 
Will Not Curi—Cuts Clean 
Dull Finish Allows for 
Pencil Notations 



























Used by great masters since 1789! 
Descriptive folder available. 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 
330 East 23rd St. New York 1 


LEO. ROBINSON 
FRAMES ‘3°... SUPPLIES 


M VARNISH—FORMULATED BY RALPH MAYER 
OZENFANT PICTURE PRESERVAR IN STOCK 

























The adhesive side of the film is pro- 
tected with a sheet of glassine wax 
paper, which must be removed be- 
fore applying. A free edge has 
been provided to make this removal 
easy. 










q 
Available as follows: 


15' long x 24" wide @ $3.00 per roll 
50' long x 24" wide @ 10.00 per roll 


SANLU stsuppty compony 


246 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 












MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAME 
HAND CARVED ® 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. ¥% 


y 2 
| 
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© YEARS BEFORE 
ALBERT RYDER 


1754 was the year Devoe started to make fine colors. No wonder 
Devoe Professional Artists’ Water Colors are outs tanding today! No 
others so adequately meet the exacting requirements of the water 
color medium. Years of experience and research enable Devoe to 
select the finest pigments available . . . then modern laboratory 
techniques achieve a color of uniform s smoothnes ss and permanence 
Your Jide carries Devoe Professional Artists’ Water Colors . . 
ask for them. You'll see why they are the choice of leading artists the 
world over! 


ox ® ® ae couaweoor=< = 


DEVOE FRENCH ULTRAMARINE 
It’s av sone now at most dealers. 
de asn’t received it yet, mene 50 « 
a % x 2” * De io any R 
Company, Inc., 787 Fir 
New York. 


er 


OIL COLORS - WATER COLORS - PASTELS - BRUSHES 


Biciisleiiana 


Temple of the Mind, painted by Albert P. Ryder about 1882. Repro- 
duced by courtesy of the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York. 


“SHIVA CASEIN COLORS | 


ORIGINATED AND PERFECTED BY 


vie 


are the world’s most versatile paints, fifteen 
years of exhaustive research is your assurance 
of colors of proven quality, incomparable bril- 
liance, absolute permanence, and laboratory 
controlled uniformity. Used and recommended 
by leading art schools and artists. 


SHIVA PIGMENTS REFLECT 
MAXIMUM COLOR VALUES AND HUES 


SHIVA ARTISTS’ a 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET 


, ts 





OPEN EXHIBITION FOR 


5TH 


4TH 


Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and indiwid- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Boston, Mass. 


ART STUDENTS 
Art Club. Work 
blanks and further 
Secretary, Art Club, 150 


July 12-Aug. 6. Boston 
due July 6. For entry 
information write 
Newbury St. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE 
HIBITION. Nov. 1-30. Woman’s College, 
Univ. of N. C. Open to all designers. 
Media: woven and printed fabrics. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Sept. 17. Work 
due Sept. 24. For further information 
write Norma Hardin, International Tex- 
tile Exhibition. Art. Dept., Woman's Col- 
lege, Univ. of N. C. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


NATIONAL ART EXHIBITION. 
11. Artists Colony. Prizes: cash awards 
and week of study in 1949. For entry 
blanks and further information § write 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop-Camp. 


Newport, R. I. 


37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Art Asso- 
ciation of Newport. Open to living Amer- 
ican artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
drawing, prints, small sculpture. Jury. Fee 
$1 to non-members. Entry cards due June 
12. Work due June 19. For further infor- 
mation write Art Assoc. of Newport, 76 
Bellevue Ave. 


Norfolk, Va. 


EX- 


Aug. 


TIDEWATER ART COMPETITION & EX- 


HIBITION. Oct. 3-31. Norfolk Museum. 
Open to all artists 18 yrs. of age or older. 
Media: oil, watercolor, black & white; not 
over 48” in height or width. Subject mat- 
ter: any artistic representation or inter- 
pretation of any contemporary or histori- 
cal aspect of the Va.-N. C. Tidewater scene. 
Jury. Prizes total $200, purchases. Entry 
cards due Sept. 10. Work due Sept. 15. 
For further information write Edward M. 


Davis 3rd, Dir., Norfolk Museum, Yar- 
mouth St. & Mowbray Arch. 
Pasadena, Calif. 

28TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CALI- 

FORNIA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Sept. 


Te cay Z 


o Sethe 


be t SON,INC. NE 


30 


14-Oct. 31. Pasadena Art Institute. Open 
to all artists. Media: watercolor, pastel, 
gouache. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards and 
work due Aug. 27. For further informa- 
tion write Watson Cross, Jr., Sect’y., 934% 
S. Lake St., Los Angeles 6. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
38RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURE, SAM- 


UEL MEMORIAL FUND. May 15-Sept. 11, 
1949. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Open 
to all sculptors. Submit photographs of 
completed work, executed since 1940; clos- 
ing date Jan. 15, 1949. Committee of Se- 
lection. Exhibitior® by invitation only. 
$65,000 in commissions and purchases. For 


further information -write Committee of 
Selection, Fairmount Park Art Assoc. Mu- 
seum of Art, Parkway & 26th St. 
Santa Paula, Calif. 
12TH ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION. Aug. 
13-22. Santa Paula Chamber of Com- 
merce. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 


FALL REGIONAL EXHIBITION. Sept. 


watercolor, pastel. Prizes total $725. Hand- 
ling fee 50c. Work due Aug. 3, sent to 
Brugger Forwarding Service, 1128 S. West- 
ern Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. For fur- 
ther information write Florence V. May- 
berry, Chamber of Commerce, Santa Paula. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Canton, Ohio 


19- 
Oct. 15. Canton Art Institute. Open to Ohio 
artists of Stark & adjoining counties. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, tempera, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 artist mem- 
bership or $1 per entry. Work due Sept. 
1-4. For entry cards and further informa- 
tion write Hugh Olmes, Dir., Canton Art 
Inst., 1717 Market Ave. N. 


Celumbus, Ohio 


24TH ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION 


OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Nov. 
1948-July 1949. Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. Open to present & former residents 
of Ohio. Media: watercolor, gouache. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee $3 including membership. En- 
try cards due Sept. 28. Work due Oct. 2. 
Entry cards, dues, requests for further 
information sent to Harriet Dunn Camp- 
bell, Sect’y, 3000 W. Broad St. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


STUDY & CRAFT GUILD FIFTH ANNUAL 


a 


ADIRONDACK CRAFTSMEN’S EXHIBI- 
TION. Aug. 25-28. Harrietstown Town 
Hall. Open to artists working in or near 
Adirondack Park Area. Media: drawing, 
painting, sculpture, ceramics, handicrafts. 
Jury. Entry fee $1. Work received Aug. 


em. 





i 
--. 
oe ey 


9-18. For further information write — 
Blanchard Brown, Chairman, 100 Main g¢ 
Springfield, Il. 
2ND ANNUAL OLD NORTHWEST TERRI. 
TORY ART EXHIBITION. Aug. 13-22. fy. 
linois State Fair. Open to artists of Ohio, 
Ind., Mich., Wis., Ill. Media: oil, water. 
color, prints. Jury. Prizes total $3,009, 
Entry cards and work due in Decatur, Ij, 


June 21. For entry cards and further in. 
formation write Reginald H. Neal, Dj. 
rector, Decatur Art Center, Pine & Main 


Youngstown, Ohio 

3RD BIENNIAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION. 
Sept. 12-Oct. 3. Butler Art Institute. Open 
to present & former residents of Ohio, 
Jury. Prizes. For further information write 
Mrs. Paul Stansbury, Sec., Butler Inst, 
524 Wick Ave. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND COMPETITIONS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

JOHN F. AND ANNA LEE STACEY 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 1948-1949. Open 
to American citizens between ages of 18 
and 35. Fund totals $1,500. Will close 
Aug. 1, 1948. For blanks and further jn- 
formation write Stacey Scholarship Com. 


mittee, Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire 
Blvd. 


New York, N. Y. 

1948 ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. $2,000 year. Open to citizens 
of U. S. and British Commonwealth of 
Nations who on June 1, 1948, were not 
more than 30 years old. Blanks due Noy. 
3. Work due Dec. 5. For further informa- 
tion write Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial 
Scholarships, c/o Mr. Edward Hendry, 3 E. 
89th St.. N. Y. 28. 

GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDA- 
TION. Fellowships of $2,500 for one year’s 
research or creative work in fine art. For 
U.S. citizens 25-40 years. Candidates must 
present plans for proposed study. For fur- 
ther information write Henry A. Moe, 
Sec’y General, Guggenheim Foundation, 
551 Fifth Ave. 

LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Grants up to $2,000 to students of 
painting, sculpture, graphic arts. Open te 
citizens of U. S. under 35 years old. Appli- 
cations must be made in writing: due Aug. 
1. For further information write Hobart 
Nichols, Director, 1083 Fifth Ave. 

Olympia Wash. 

COMPETITION FOR MURALS. For legisla- 
tive Building of State Capitol. Open to all 
artists. For further information write Otto 


A. Case, Sec’y, State Capitol Commission, 
KBox 17. 


LORS 


These colors are a combination of the 
finest pigments that can be had and 
the most desirable gums and other 
raw materials. Exhaustive tests have 
proven these colors will not harden or 
solidify in the tubes. They will stay 
moist and pliable indefinitely. 


The fineness of the texture of these 
colors makes them readily adaptable 
for use in an air brush. There is no 
possibility of any chemical reaction 
taking place in the colors when they 
are intermixed. 


By adding some of the color to an 
opaque white, an infinite variety of 
beautiful pastel shades are made 
available to the artist. 


FAVOR RUHL & CO., INC. » NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
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With All Artists’ Colors, in Any Palette, Use... 


Permalba 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 5. PAS. OFF. 


. An Artists Permanent WHITE 


in 


OIL — WATER — PASTEL 


AN EXCLUSIVE WEBER PRODUCT possessing 
chemical and physical properties not found in 
any other Opaque White Pigment. Greatest in 
Opacity, Luminosity, Tinting Strength and 
Brush Response. 


INERT — UNCHANGEABLE 


@ In OIL COLOR, put up in tubes: 


Single Size, % x 4" ..........Each $.20 
Studio Size, 1x4" .... Each. .45 
Quad. Size, 1 x 6”, 7 oz. net Each. .65 
Full Size, 114" x 614", 140z. net Each 1.10 


In WATER COLOR: 

Tubes, % x 2%” Each. .25 
Studio Size Tubes, 1 x 23/," Each_ .50 
In Jars for Commercial Artists: 


Jar Size No. 1, 21% oz. net Each. .45 
Jar Sit#e No. 2, 10 oz. net Each 1.50 


PERMALBA IS 
USED AND EN. 
DORSED BY 
MANY LEADING 
ARTIST-PAINTERS. 


TIME-TESTED FOR 
OVER 25 YEARS. 


Made Exclusively By 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PENN. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. BALTIMORE 1, MD. TRADE MARK 


At All Leading Dealers in Artists’ Materials 


iged M June |, 1948 





COURSES 


FINE ARTS 
PORTRAITURE 
LANDSCAPE 
ILLUSTRATION 





COMMERCIAL ART 
ADVERTISING 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 





SAN DIEGO SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 


ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 
6063 La Jolla Boulevard La Jolla, Calif. 
Telephone G5-6632 











the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west Sth street e new york city e phone gramercy 7-3491 

















summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 
appreved under G.!. bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 
june 14-sept.4 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND 


DRAWING 
MONTY ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN PAINTING 
15 Miles to Old Mexico SCULPTURE 
L EF we | S “APPROVED FOR VETERANS” MURAL & 
Summer Watercolor Seminar COMMERCIAL 
DIRECTOR 692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. ARTS 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” Approved for the educa- 
tion of Veterans under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. 

Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 


MILLS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


3 JULY - 14 AUGUST 










CREATIVE 5 .cimron mll..,......dowsery 6 Gwene PAINT WITH 
ART WILLIAM A. GAW...................-Painting FELIX RUVOLO 
WORKSHOP fis ‘scnuiz...1200000000. Mere’ ‘/Elesses Guest Instructor 


Chairman: WILLIAM A. GAW 
For catalogue write to: OFFICE OF SUMMER SESSION, MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND 13, CALIF. 











We cre expanding our sales organization. Sales 
representation in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 


FOR RENT 


72nd Street off Madison Avenue 


2 floors for AAA-1 tenant, consisting of 7 extremely 
spacious areas. Suitable museum or art gallery, ete. 
Also adaptable for living purposes. 

RENT $1,000 PER MONTH 


SAMUEL J. LANDAU 
1775 Broadway PL. 7-4755 


gan, A » Georgia, isiana and Florida, 
open to salesmen calling on art schools, art 
Fo id stores, stationery stores, to substan- 
increase earnings by handling one of our 
NEW MAJOR ITEMS as a sideline. = coplies 
confidential. - ee requi 


Reply Box 1646, 
The Art Digest, 116 E. 59 St., New York 22, N.Y. 


Modern Vi ay OTT 


By Ralph M. Pear: 


Does Bonnard Belong in the 
Museum of Modern Art? 


Presumably an artist who is highly 
honored with a review of his life’s work 
in our Museum of Modern Art should 
be an exponent of the great modery 
revival to which that Museum is dedj. 
cated. Is Bonnard such an exponent? 

For the 55 years of his professional 
life Pierre Bonnard painted “the lux. 
uries of mundane existence’ in the 
French bourgeois life he knew and 
shared. He had “a universal sympathy 
for beings and things.” He was “the 
perpetual observer, often mischievous 
and mildly ironical. * * * And for him 
to observe still meant (at the end of 
his career) to enjoy.” Throughout his 
long life he kept essentially the same 
style and scope of expression; this style 
was impressionism. He painted his im- 
pressions of subjects which interested 
him, relying entirely on subject for his 
data in all departments of the picture 
except one—color. 

Born with a color sensitivity, he in- 
tuitively transmuted subjects into deli- 
cate, fresh and sometimes startling 
color harmonies which were his major 
gift to his report of the observed scene, 
He hinted at the enrichments of broken 
color in scattered works after 1913, in- 
creased its use slightly in his late mid 
dle period, but tested its full powers in 
only one painting done in 1945. The 
one outstanding announcement of the 
total exhibit is that he made no other 
significant contribution to the art of the 
picture. 

Color sensitivity is a basic virtue in 
all painting. It should be present in 
all schools and an asset of all paint- 
ers who can claim the title artist. It 
was present in the 19th century reces- 
sion into naturalism; it is present in 
the modern revival. It was these same 
sensitive reactions to life and nature 
that the artist souls of my generation 
were questioningly content with in the 
early 1900’s—before the Armory Show 
of 1913 began to reveal to us infinitely 
greater horizons. All genuine artist 
souls today respond to nature’s mal 
vels with a similar sensitivity. Color 
sensitivity, therefore, is not a specific 
characteristic of modern art. 

The Modern Movement is a re-dis 
covery of a number of age-old art quali- 
ties, including but far surpassing it 
scope color harmonies. The Movement 
also exploits space, texture, plane, 
dark-light and form harmonies 
rhythms and the ability to translate 
subject into symbols, either semi-ab 
stract or realistic, which are a sy 
thesis of all qualities into plastic paint 
ing or design. 

The unbelievable fact about Bonnard 
which this exhibition shouts from th 
designed wall arrangements of the Mod- 
ern Museum, is that he learned prae 

tically nothing of these great disc 
eries while they were being made @ 
about him by men whom he knew & 
friends. He had the remarkable abilif 
to insulate himself completely from# 
great renaissance. Placidly he kept 
his own way, by-passing epochal evel 
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_§ @ntent with the easy interpretation of 
Hatural scenes, carrying on without h 

stest the decadence which had been the 
mded to him by the 19th century. 


’ 2 
Sincerity, yes; he was honestly him- c 4 ouinear d 


self, But sincerity and sensitivity are 


put planks in the foundation of an : 4 
artist's career. art institute 


John Rewald’s richly-detailed ac- Bows: 
count of Bonnard’s life and art in the announces the students’ exhibition 
elaborate Museum catalogue magnifies ° ° 
human and ABC virtues into significant 18 to july : 
art achievement. As criticism or ap- 
praisal its blindness to the blundering summer session eight weeks 
confusion of this artist and his com- 
plete ignorance of modern art is a truly july fifth to august twenty-eighth 
amazing thing. 

If the Metropolitan Museum, with 
its contemporary glasses focussed main- 
ly on the past, had presented this ex- 








registration now open 


motion picture arts 





hibition and written this catalogue magazine illustration .. animation and cartooning. . 
there would be no esthetic shock. To advertising design . . . display and paper sculpture 
have the Modern do it makes the in- fashion illustration . . . industrial design 
formed spectator rub his eyes in be- interior design costume design 
wilderment. Is this the year 1900? Has 
our New York Modern Museum, like the fall semester: september 13, 1948 
Boston Institute, changed its function, spring semester: february 7, 1949 
if not its name? Is it going to change 
r his § the name? Is our rich inheritance from 2723 west sixth street 
cture§ the Paris moderns a delusion, a dream los angeles 5, california 


vision—from which. our official leaders 
e in-§ now wish rudely to awaken its lega- 
deli. § tees? Or are Mr. Barr and Mr. Rewald 
‘tling } playing a funny trick on us—to test 
najor § Our awareness of eternal values, to see 


ccene,@ if we dare assert ourselves in contra- SECOND YEAR OF 


roken§ diction to the edicts of a museum? This 

3, in § must be the answer; they are playing TIFFANY FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS 
mid-§ an educational game. If they are not, 
— Sor art vot the cals twee oe The Tiffany Foundation is now prepared to receive appli- 
f the} of its career. The effect on students cations for scholarship grants up to $2,000 in the fields of 
other§ and young artists will be tragic. tnt i 

SHREEIEG Bonnard painting, by the way, painting, sculpture and graphic arts. 


which is reproduced on the Dicest’s Application forms may be had by addressing 
ue ing last cover is, as I see it, one of the x - s 5 : : 
nt ing two best in the exhibition; here by Tiffany Foundation, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
paint-§ Some strange fluke the artist becomes 
st. It{ plastically coherent—a coherence which 
reces-§ is entirely unrepresentative of his life’s 
mnt in work as a whole, whereas the flounder- 
same} Ng work on the catalogue cover is rep- 
rature § Tesentative. 
<r More About the Artist's Forum 
Sh a One striking fact which emerges from 
initely the aftermath of the Forum of Modern 
artist Artists is that art critics don’t like to 
mee be criticized. The self-defensive blasts 
Color of the World-Telegram and Times crit- 
pecifi cs, and our two-gun Peyton, amply 
demonstrate the critics can take care 
reall of themselves in combat. But, rather 
quali than stressing offense and defense, it 
ing it would seem sensible to have examined 
ai ey a the artist’s arguments, 
i ey have a case, to study that 
“ Case on its merits—all of it, not only M 0 R R I s 


snail the criticism of critics—and then to ; 
mi-d quote (not paraphrase) the main points 
a vi and discuss the pros and cons with all 





THE NORFOLK ART SCHOOL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
(ELLEN BATTELL STOECKEL FOUNDATION) 
Norfolk + Connecticut 


1948 SUMMER SESSION — AUGUST 11-SEPTEMBER 15 


Individual instruction in Drawing and Painting. Limited enrollment. Tuition $75. 
A few Fellowships available for advanced students. 
Faculty: Director, Lewis E. York, Chairman, Department of Painting, Yale School of the 
Fine Arts; rt P. Barnett, Principal Instructor, School of the orcester Art Museum; 
Herbert J. Gute and Richard A. Rathbone, Yale School of the Fine Arts. 
For further information write to: Mrs. S. HOTCHKISS, 
School of the Fine Arts, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
































Dall his can Pe muinaws eT ne 
a he cae : 
SEIS ahaded, We have no such foram PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

oh Which reaches a wide public. BOX 41 - PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
1 praee : 
sew \Bucks County Summer Cottage | | § T U D 1 O | Summer Session — June 14-Sept. 4 
eames 6 = FOR RENT — =— FIVE || Brewster Street 
a PRE: Gtatlon— Deleware se reomee ann Provincetown, Mass. 







Ga parate studio with sun deck— 
““atage—Privacy—Playground. 


Write P. ©. Box 31 © Point Pleasant, Penna. 


School of —=—s| Kenneth Campbell—Giglio Dante 
Creative Painting For catalog write—Studio Five, 5 Otis Place, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Ingeborg Christensen 


Portrait Painter 


Demonstration - Instruction 
Portrait - Still Life 


SUMMER STUDIO 
STUDIO ON THE LEDGE 


Ledge Road East Gloucester, Mass. 











School of 


RINGELIN 


Art 


Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormi- 
tories. Unbelievably low cost. Summer term: 12 
weeks commencing June 14. Write for catalog 
& folder “In Florida Sunshine.” Address: Geo. 


Exec See's. FLORIDA 
NEW YORK-PHOENIX*:.:.." 


Sarasota, 

Inspirational, practical training to meet opportunities 
fer careers in advertising and commercial art, story 
IWustration, textile design; air-brush; portralt and still- 
life painting; fashion illustration; color for book-jackets 
and posters. Saturday classes for young people, adults. 
Catalog D. CA 5-2973 


160 Lexington Ave. 

























at 30th St.. N. Y. 16 


ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


Fine and commercial art. Adver- 
tising and Fashion Illustration. 
Design for Textiles. Interior De- 
sign. Life, Oil and Water Color. 










Successful artist instructors. 
Credits and Certificates. Catalog. 
ANNE F. ABBOTT, Director 
Box R, 2013 Eye St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Portrait Life Draped Life 
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Robert Bruce Rogers, dir. 








GARRET GALLERY, 47 E. 12 


GR. 7-4962 (5-6 pm) 23.3 
Illustration + Interior 


ig cree tte 


Art Essentials « Commercial Art 

Mustration « Drawing « Painting. 

Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 

18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design + Fashion 
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The MEMPHIS ACADEMY of ARTS 


Basic first year course leading to 
completion of 4 year courses in Fine 
Arts, Interior Design and Advertising 
Design. Jewelry, Weaving, Architec- 
tural Drawing Sane Fashion Illustration. Write 
for catalog. Dept. AD, Memphis, Tenn. 











Summer Art Schools 


Museum Schools and Colleges 


ORDINARILY, museum schools and col- 
leges maintain much the same schedule 
during the summer as the rest of the 
year, with emphasis on courses required 
for degrees for career students. 

Syracuse University takes particular 
and just pride in its College of Fine 
Arts, made up of the Schools of Archi- 
tecture, Art and Music, which were 
established in 1873. The School of Art, 
whose staff of 31 professors and in- 
structors includes the famed Yugo- 
slavian sculptor, Ivan Mestrovic, offers 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degrees in Paint- 
ing and Illustration, Sculpture, Fabric 
Design, Advertising Design, Industrial 
Design, Costume Design and Interior 
Decoration. Non-credit students are ac- 
cepted with the consent of the Dean, 
but they must pursue studies which 
their qualifications permit. There are 
two terms in the Summer Session, the 
first of which runs from July 5 to Au- 
gust 13, the second from August 15 to 
September 17. 


* * * 


The neighboring University of Buf- 
falo also offers a double-decker sum- 
mer program, the first of which, a 12- 
week session designed primarily for 
students already registered on the 
Campus, is already under way. The 
six-weeks session (July 6-August 14), 
intended for teachers, recent high 
school graduates and students from 
other colleges, includes art courses 
now in their 21st year. Director Eliza- 
beth Weiffenbach will have as visiting 
instructors Margaret Eschner, Mildred 
C. Green, Rixford Jennings and Ber- 
nard J. Rooney. 

* * oo 


The Kansas City Art Institute and 
School of Design, whose summer classes 
are also a continuation of winter work, 
announces that there are few places 
available for advanced students because 
so many of their regular students, by 
night and summer courses, are gradu- 
ating in three years. A limited number 
of first-year students will be accepted 
for courses in Drawing, Design and 
Composition, Painting, Sculpture, Cera- 
mics, Watercolor, Advertising Design, 
Commercial Design, Graphic Design, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, 
Fashion Design and Fashion Illustra- 
tion. There are special classes in. por- 
trait work and printing. (June 14- 
August 7.) 


* * * 


In Los Angeles, both the University 
of Southern California and the Los An- 
geles County Art Institute can boast 
of faculty stars in keeping with the 
vicinity. The Painting and Design sec- 
tion of the University’s Department of 
Fine Arts is headed by Francis de Erde- 
ly, assisted by Edgar Ewing and H. R. 
Snavely. Sculpture, Ceramics and 
Graphic Arts are under the direction 
of George Stanley, Glen Lukens and 
Julius Heller, respectively, while the 
eminent Karl With, John Cavanna and 
Bernard Myers contribute their ac- 
cumulated knowledge to History of Art 
and Appreciation courses. Other de- 
partments include Art Education, Cos- 
tume Design and Interior Decoration. 
(June 21-July 31.) 




































ABBE 


School of Fine Art 


1697 Broadway at 53rd Street, New York 
REGISTRATION NOW OPEN 
SUMMER SESSION 
Begins July 6th 
THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA 
COURSE begins now or in the Fall 
SUBJECTS TAUGHT: 


Layout Pastel 
Design Oil 
Lettering Design Water Color 
Fashion Pencil 


Art History 


Pen and Ink 
Life Drawing 


Ross Board 


Illustration Seratch Board Al 
Portrait Wash 

Stage Design Tempera 

Interior Design Charcoal S 
Still Life Crayon 97 


Museum Research 


Courses approved by the 
University of the State of New York 


* G.1."S WITH TALENT INVITED % 


Ant Studies 


250 West 90th St., Cor. B'way, N. Y. C, 


For Summer Courses 
Register Now 
PAINTING @ DRAWING © GRAPHICS 
SCULPTURE © ILLUSTRATION 
Day and Evening Classes 
Saturday Classes 
Approved for Veterans 


Write for Catalogue 
Visit or Call SC. 4-9518 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGK 


SUMMER SESSION 
FOUNDATION DESIGN PROGRAM 


Drawing ® Projection Drawing @¢ Lettering 
Two and Three Dimensional Design 


OPEN TO TWO GROUPS 


I. College and Professional School students wish 
ing to transfer to work for the School's Degree 


II. Teachers and College students, 
the Degree. 


Juty 6- AvuGust 13. Folder Available. 
College Street © Providence 3 © Rhode Isloné 


Walter 


ROTAN 


SCULPTURE CLASSES 


Afternoon, evening and Saturday groups. 
Portraiture, Figure Composition, Animal Stady 
45 Christopher St., N.Y.C. 14. WA 9-7910 

DE el 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART| 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. |§ 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


58 West 57 St., N. ¥. 19 CO. 5-8708 


Du MOND 


POWNAL, VERMONT! 


LANDSCAPE - - - PORTRAIT 
JULY - AUGUST 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOt 


OF INDUSTRIAL ARI 


Practical courses in Art for Indust 
Advertising, costume design, fashlen 
lustration, teacher education, we 
illustration. Interior decoration a 
industrial design. Day, eve. Catallt 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, 
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| ART 
+ Indust. 


SCHOOL OF 


Painting, 
Illustration, 
Design, 
Degree 
Courses 
SUMMER 
LANDSCAPE 


FINE AND szzzss 
APPLIED ART z2= 


ALEXANDER BOWER, Director 
Catalog on request to 
97 Spring Street, Portland 3, Maine 
Approved under G.I. Bill 


SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


HENRY VARNUM POOR JOSE DE CREEFT 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS ANNE POOR 
and Visiting Artists, including: 
ABRAHAM RATTNER YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
WILLIAM ZORACH KARL KNATHS 
MARGUERITE ZORACH 


G.I. Bill Approval Opens June 28 
Request Catalog D. 
SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


Paint on Long Beach Island 
PLEASONTON ART CLASSES 


Ruth C. Pleasanton 
JULY ist THRU SEPTEMBER 


Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life 
Advanced Students. Beginners. 


Write for Circular: 


215 Belvoir Ave., BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


SCHOOL 
OF ART 


LAYTON 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 


Summer, Fall, Winter terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 568, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 
PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3Riverside Drive,N. Y. SC.4-6252 


eta 4 8 CARBEE 


28th SEASON 


SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 21-AUG. 13 


FALL TERM SEPT. 27 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. Individual 
instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director 


26 MASS. AVE.at BOYLSTON ST... BOSTON: 


woovz- 
mOoOC4ACcO 


Julio de Diego Painting Classes, July 5 to 
Aug. 6 in the old mining town of Central 
City, Colorado, during Opera Festival. 
Write for information to 
Vance Kirkland, Director 
University of Denver School of Art 
Denver, Colorado 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Mustration, Layout, Lettering, Color; 
techniques, including oil painting 

and air brush. 1, 2 & 3 Year Courses. 
Approved for G.1. Training 
i ocoes Fall & Winter 1948 


THE RAY SCHOOLS 
116 South Michigan Ave. 


dune 1, 1948 


Chicago 


in several 


The Art Institute, founded in 1918 
as a department of the Los Angeles 
County Museum and formerly bearing 
the name of the donor of the buildings 
and grounds, General Harrison Grey 
Otis, offers broad technical training in 
two main divisions—Fine Arts and In- 
dustrial Art. Boris Deutsch and Ejnar 
Hansen are among the _ nationally- 
known exhibitors on a faculty of 24. 
(July 6-September 24.) 


* * * 


The usual procedure was reversed in 
the case of the Rhode Island School 
of Design, which was a name to con- 
jure with before its Museum became 
well-known as one of the finest and 
most active small museums in the coun- 
try. According to Director of Admis- 
sions Frederick C. Ferry, Jr., “The 
(Summer) School has two functions: 
first, to offer a transition program for 
liberal arts students wishing to trans- 
fer here to work for the degree; sec- 
ondly, to offer a stimulating design ex- 
perience to people who do not wish 
the degree. No specialized techniques 
are offered as the program has a 
broader objective. We can accept at 
most thirty students in the summer 
session.” (July 5-August 14.) 


* * * 


The High Museum School of Art, on 
Atlanta’s Peachtree Street, will hold 
a special six-weeks summer course in 
painting, figure study, outdoor sketch- 
ing, advertising art and fashion draw- 
ing, with specialized and intensive work 
subjects. Beginners, ad- 
vanced students and teachers are all 
welcome. (June 14-July 23. ) 


co co * 


The Roanoke Island Art Center, 
sponsored by the University of North 
Carolina, will open for the first time 
this summer at Manteo, N. C. The Sum- 
mer School, which is being held in con- 
nection with Paul Green’s symphonic 
drama, The Lost Colony, is under the 
directorship of Miss Louisa Mustin, for- 
mer head of the Department of Art, 
University of Alabama. Miss Mustin, 
who will also teach a course in art ap- 
preciation, is to be assisted by William 
Meade Prince (beginning courses in 
drawing and painting), Elizabeth Welch 
(speech and acting) and Harry Coble 
(body training). All courses carry 
transferable degree credits. (July 12- 
August 21.) 

* * * 

The Art Department of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland has announced a six- 
weeks summer course in painting at 
Cascade, in the hills of Western Mary- 
land. Herman Maril and Maurice Sieg- 
ler will instruct the classes which be- 
gin on June 22. 

* * * 


Elementary and advanced workshop 
courses in painting and sculpture con- 
ducted by Abraham Tobias and Robert 
Cronbach, which offer exceptional op- 
portunity in the fields of mural paint- 
ing and monumental sculpture, will be 
a feature of the Center of Creative 
Arts of Adelphi College, Garden City, 
New York. During the course of the 
six-weeks session, prominent artists, in- 
cluding Ben Shahn, Dean Cornwell and 
Rockwell Kent will visit the Center to 
participate in a Symposium of the Arts 
and discuss creative problems with the 
students. (June 21-July 31.) 


ACADEMY OF 


ARTS 


FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 
ANATOMY 
FASHION 


WATERCOLOR 
OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 
* 2 2 
Outstanding Artists Now Teaching; 
Lecturers Invited 
e e e 
Open All Year. Only 26 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
In New, Modern, Fiveproof Building. 
e 
Write for Catalogue E. 
For Civilians and Veterans 


Fi R, BOGUT, Director 


65 Clinton St., Newark 


Mitchell 2-8375 


Pee 


UMBERTO 
Catalog A on Request 
Galley onthe - Moos SC H 0 OL 
a , Mass. 
Telephone: 37590 0 F A R T 
JULY - AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
APPROVED UNDER G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 
NORTON SUMMER TERM 
TWELVE WEEKS 
COURSE BEGINNING 
SCHOOL MAY 3ist. WRITE 
FOR INFORMATION. 
OF ART W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 
"Study Art White Vacationing" 
ILSE WEISSMANN - GLASSEL 
HELLA ARENSEN 
High class accommodation and excellent food © Beautiful 
mountain spot © Courses from July Ist until Labor Day. 
Write for Booklet, Fred W. Glassel, Callicoon, WN. Y. 
SCHOOL OF ART 
Non-profit. Member University Center of 
Georgia. Outstanding for professional work. 
Fine and advertising art. BLF.A. and M.F.A. 
degrees. Graduates make excellent records. 
Residential location. Summer school. Catalog. 
ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
Box D, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E ATLANTA, GA. 
PAINTING CLASS 
JULY and AUGUST 
BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
=a GO OUTDOOR PAINTING === 
WITH WILLIAM FISHER 
—— TRIPS NEAR N. Y. ALL DAY 
Wed. & Sun. & Saturday Afternoons 
May 1 to November 12 
For further information write 
8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-7159 
LEARN PAINTING 
wih YUN GEE 
Famous American — Paris Recognition 
Private instruction only— 
results excellent 
51 E. 10 Street 


OR 4-0351 
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> merican 
Nu School 

3410 BWAY.,N.Y.-LO 8-3960: . 

_ SUMMER CLASSES—FINE: 
ARTS, ADVERTISING ARTS ° 
JULIAN LEVI 

M. PETER PIENING 


GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL SOYER 
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UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


SUMMER SESSION 
at 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Courses in Painting 
under 


FRANCIS COLBURN 


July 7th- August 14th 
eink ARONA ANCE TIES: 


D. MARGUERITE HUGHES 


former assistant of George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE CLASS 


July and August © Provincetown, Mass. 


To June 15 write: 
540 S$. Berendo Street, Los Angeles 5, 


STUDIO-SCHOOL of ADVERTISING ART 


Individual training. Expert faculty. Practical 
courses in Commercial Art, Design, Advertising 
& Fashion Illustration, Life Drawing, Costume 
& Milline Design. 10 years placement of 
graduates. ‘ecm Term: June 14. Fall Term: 
Sept. 7. Write for Catalog. 

ISABEL AFFLECK: Director 


229 East 6th Street, incinnati 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


JUNE 14th - SEPT. 3rd 
For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 


Callf. 















2, Ohio 











Provincetown Massachusetts 












Summer School of Portrait Painting 
ROSA | tassichuserrs 
LEE 


ON CAPE COD 
JUNE 27 TO SEPTEMBER 1 
For Further Information and Catalogue Address: ROSA LEE, 
6 KENDALL LANE PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 





ARCHIPENKO 


Art School, 224 W. 4th St., N.Y.C. WA. 4-4815 


REGISTER 
NOW FOR 


SUMMER 


Ipture - Painting - Drawing - Ceramic - Carving 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


Seu 
AFTER MAY Ist write: 







AMERICAN ‘N:4i 
ACADEMY OF 
Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 968, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Jewish Folk Lore 


WiTH BEN-ZION filling the downstairs 
galleries of the Jewish Museum with 
his paintings of biblical subjects (see 
May 15 Dicest), the Museum goes into 
17th century Jewish folk-lore on the 
third floor with an exhibition of tem- 
pera illustrations by Arthur Szyk, fea- 
turing costume designs and characters 
from the classic play of Eastern Eu- 
rope, “Dybbuk” (which means a charm 
or hex or curse). The play has to do 
with the joyous Hasidic Sect of Po- 
land, and Szyk, being Polish and steeped 
in Eastern European tradition, lends 
his near-caricature style to the charac- 
ters very well. 

Szyk also shows here illustrations of 
the Haggadah—the story of Exodus 
which is read at Passover, and the de- 
sign for an illuminated document to 
be placed in the Memorial to the mil- 
lions of Jews killed by the Nazis. The 
Memorial is planned for a site on River- 
side Drive between 83rd and 84th 
Streets. Szyk does the crisp, meticu- 
lous little illustrations he is noted for, 
but his style is unfortunately becoming 
more “commercial,” employing short- 
cuts. 

Also at the Jewish Museum is a 
group of small sculptured heads and 
figures by Ellen Colmar, sensitively 
done. They were executed during the 
artist’s stay in Palestine 1936-46. Both 
exhibitions continue through July 31. 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

The influx of pure amateurism is 
beginning to panic even the Moderns, 
especially since it is practically in- 
distinguishable from their most fin- 
ished performances—even to mu- 
seum judges who often award major 
prizes to students and amateurs. 
Now a best-seller advises everyone 
to paint, and assures them that they 
can with a minimum of ability. True 
enough, so they can, for painting is 
strictly a human activity, much like 
running is among horses. Not every 
horse can win the Derby, however, 
as any horse-player will tell you, 
and many of the best-bred can’t 
come in first when the money is 
down. The performances of such nags 
are more suited to other purposes, 
often very useful or agreeable ones. 
One suspects that the same is true 
of our present-day army of amateur 
painters from coast to coast. What 
they are really suffering from is 
nostalgia of the hand in a push-but- 
ton age. It has reached the point 
where chain-smoking of cigarettes 
will no longer assuage the restless 
urge to do something with the ten 
long-forgotten digits. Too often this 
urge leaves a residue of nothing but 
ashes or some worthless painting 
that some art “expert” will desig- 
nate as “best oil in the show.” In- 
stead of all these moderns trying to 
paint like Picasso, cultivation of a 
little easily acquired skill of hand 
would enable more young people to 
live normal lives, dress better, have 
better homes and gardens on the 
salaries industry can afford. A fly- 
ing age of humans can learn more 
from birds than from Picasso. 














COURSES BY MAIL in Tal 
modern | 


Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 
RALPH M. PEARSON 4'| 


Author: The New Art Education, Expos! 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 


OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression In color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturallem. J 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, N. y 


vy HOLLYW OODI si) 
“5 ART CENTER Schoolii 


1905 N. Highland Ave., HE-4067}] yexicc 
Henry Lovins, Director 


La 















Outdoor Sketching in DAY & EVENING CLASSI) Univ 
SCENIC HOLLYWOOD HILLS cost. pDES., FASH tty} credi 
Summer Session: se and | 
JULY 5 TO JULY 30 COM’L ART, INTER. DECOR, 
contied tr Sean CERAMICS &  MODELINg|| GUATE 
Approved for Veterans CARTOONING & ANIMATION 
20 Instructors DRAWING & PAINTING San 
Fall Semester opens August 30, 194) “" 
Address Registrar W 
INTE 
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TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL|}! 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 
Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year ‘round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico CA) 


OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL|Cay 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES Sui 
14 INSTRUCTORS Landsea 


CATALOG | WEST PARK AT Mapa 

REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 19 Come 
Before 
JULY - AUGUST - 1948 ! 
THE CAPE SCHOOL), 


OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor Comme 
Veterans can study here under G.I. Bill. rant, 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 















Address the Secretary. mires 
2100 V 
JON CORBINO(.. 
Private Criticism fe 
Personal Instruction 
For Information Write 
5S MARMION WAY - ROCKPORT, MASS. e 
R} PAINTING - LITHOGRAPHY |I* p 
O} GEMCUTTING - DESIGN 
Y] METAL WORK - CERAMICS } 
A} CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY ifn 
GORGE ART SCHOOLED 
CANON CITY, COLORAD ! Ci 
E & A SCHOOL OF} 
U T FINE ARTS) 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue A.D. 
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240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. | w™ 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 
The Art Digest § June 












UY WIGGINS 


RT SCHOOL 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


Figure & Portrait: 
W. Langdon Kihn 








" Landscape: Guy Wiggins 
In All Mediums 
item. {| June 14th to Sept. 15th 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
ESSEX, CONN. 
















MEXICO and 


SUMMER SCHOOL Custemaca 


SURVEYS in picturesque spots. 
14-28 and August 1-24. 


June 


H MEXICO CITY: a pre-colonial, colonial 

modern folk art week. 
University of Mexico grants University 
eredit for courses in Painting, Sculpture, 
and Graphics excursions. June 29 to July 7. 


GUATEMALA: Painting and Craft work in the 
Mayan highlands. 

San Carlos University grants credit for 

your work. July 28-August 25. 


and 


Write for catalog giving full details. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OL |}! 

r ROCKPORT .~ mass. 
hts PAINTING CLASS 

JULY AND AUGUST 


Meo CAMERON BURNSIDE 


APPLY: 10 SOUTH 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 























00 Cannon ART SCHOOL 


Summer classes at Marblehead, Mass. 
Landscape, on eweote still Ife—June 15 te Sept. 15. 
Winter school in Philadelphia 
Practical courses in all branches of Fine and 
= 1948 Commercial Art. G.1. approved. Day or evening. 
FLORENCE V. CANNON, Director 
om seco Ast: 10 S. 18th Street, Phila. ig tg 
Jane 1st: 187 Washington St., Marblehead, Mass. 


ou Siudy ART IN MIAMI 


or Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering 
Bill, |} layout, fashion illustration, portrait, still life 
landscape. Rooms available reasonable rates. 
Next semester starts Sept. 13. Approved G.I. 
Bill of Rights. 
TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2100 W. Flagler St. Miami, Fia. 


Study this Summer on Cape Cod 


SCHOOL OF ART 
JULY TO SEPTEMBER 
Approved Under G.I. Bill — Public Law 346 and 


Write for ra to 
MADELINE NICKERSON, Box North Truro, Mass. 
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on (|X PORTRAIT PAINTING * 
AICS || Taught in the Traditional Manner 
PHY | CLASSES JULY - AUGUST 


SELECT CO-ED ENROLLMENT (BOooKLET) 
Until June 15th—address 
EDM. OPPENHEIM, Instr., 64 W.9St., N.Y.C. 


COLONY SCHOOL OF art 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


Training Here Pays Life Dividends Dividends 

Intensive SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER Courses 

SPECIAL CoUnsss | = VeAewens 
meth branches 


Professional ods 

Fashion. Credits. BE. by ly 
Resistor New. Send for Circular 37. Phone CO. 5-2077. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (524 St.) New York 19 























State Department Art 
[Continued from page 9] 


the Whitney and the bids are opened 
at ten o’clock the next morning? That 
is almost anybody’s guess and it may 
take some time to find out, for the con- 
ditions of W.A.A. sales are as compli- 
cated as humanly possible. The first 
priority goes to Federal Agencies—if 
the Department of Education wanted 
the paintings, for instance, it would 
just be a matter of a book-transfer of 
the property, probably at the purchase 
price. Veterans have second priority for 
business purposes (a veteran dealer), 
but receive no monetary discounts. 
Third come the cases handled through 
the Federal Works Agency, where edu- 
cational institutions accepting G.I. stu- 
dents (museum schools) which can 
demonstrate their eligibility and need 
may receive up to 100% discount, or 
what amounts to an outright gift. Other 
priorities go to the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation for small business 
purchasers (dealers again), State and 
political subdivisions, and eligible non- 
profit institutions. 

The W.A.A., the only agency through 
which the Government could dispose of 
this hot potato with any degree of dig- 
nity, has wisely sought professional ad- 
vice in dealing with a delicate situa- 
tion that involves the prestige of Amer- 
ican art. Artists are watching careful- 
ly and apprehensively, remembering the 
time the government ignominously sold 
hundreds of W.P.A. paintings to a junk 
dealer as “used canvas.” One way to 
regain some of their confidence might 
be to turn the collection over to such 
an organization as the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, which is entering. bids 
on each of the 117 items and advising 
its member-museums to do the same. 

The collection is so deftly hung at 
the Whitney that it almost looks like 
a different group of paintings, and a 
very impressive one. This reviewer had 
misgivings about a few of the repre- 
sentations as “official,’’’’ government- 
sponsored “good will” ambassadors to 
the capitals of Europe, in which ca- 
pacity each should have been top qual- 
ity. But Leroy Davidson’s selection does 
admirably what it set out to do—dem- 
onstrate the many facets of modern art 
in America, from the middle-of-the- 
road, imaginative realism of Marsh and 
Bouche to the abstractions of Baziotes 
and Bearden, with techniques as widely 
separated as Avery and Zerbe. 

No available group now in existence 
would be more valuable to students of 
modern techniques and points of view 
who have little opportunity to see orig- 
inal examples of progressive American 
painting. The Federal Works Agency, 
which passes on the “eligibility” of the 
institutional bidders, might do well to 
bear this in mind when the bids are 
being weighed.—Jo Grsss. 
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Summer and Winter Classes in Mexico 
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SCHOOL of ART 


3607 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 9, TEXAS 
APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 
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NEW HOPE 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


NEW HOPE, PENNA. 
JUNE 27 - SEPT. 6 


R. McClellan, Director 
WRITE 
408 E. COURT ST., DOYLESTOWN 
PENNA. 










ART SCHOOL 


Painting @ Drawing @ Illustration 
rebenck © Osver ® Crawford © Quigley | 
SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 21 - AU "Ts 

Request free Circular ''DS"' 

Registration, June 14. G.I. A 


poral. 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17. 8- 


XAVIER GONZALEZ 


WILL TEACH PAINTING AT 
Wellfleet, Cape Cod, Mass. 


JULY ist - AUGUST 31st 
For Information Write 
Xavier Gonzélez. 27 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 





THURN SCHOOL 


OF MODERN ART 
E. Gloucester, Mass. 
Summer Session 


June 21 to Sept. 10 
Enter 7 tim 
Bill of Rights 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT @ MAINE 
Approved under G. 1. Bill of Rights 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegel 


July 5th to August 27th 
Write for catalog: WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
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OIL PAINTING 


SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY COURSE 


Beginners learn quickly —Ideal for Shut-Ins. 
ature artists also gain additional skill. 


You purchase only one lesson at a time. 
TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF COLOR 
Roland Pierson Prickett, Box 205AD, Ogunquit, Me. 


Year-Round Resident Studio Pupils 
Summer and Autumn Vacation Pupils 


WATERCOLOR 


Instruction by 


RUTH HAMMOND 


Studio at 1 Union Lane, Rockport, Mass. 
(Rear 105 Main St.) 








Gfludy Ct THIS SUMMER IN BEAUTIFUL PUGET SOUND 
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mansion Cla ertising Gat*® 
Fine Vato 


905 EPINE, SEATTLE 


LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING COURSE JULY AUGUST 
IN PROVINCETOWN MASS. SPRING 
AND FALL IN NEW YORK 


ARTHUR SILZ 


224 €. 12 ST. wEW YeaK 3 
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Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


Summer Painting Classes 
June 28—September 3 


For information kindly write 


Tel. Mystic 368 


Noank, Conn. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 


FINE ARTS 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


CHESTER SPRINGS, PA——JUNE 14 TO SEPT. 4— 
Professional instruction in painting and sculpture. Posing 
out-of-doors, animal sculpture, lithography, landscape 
classes. Sports. For information write Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Chester Springs, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA—JUNE 14 TO JULY 24—An intensive 


six weeks’ course in painting and illustration. For 
information write Curator, Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


Distinguished faculties 
Credit toward B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. 


ROCKPORT ART SCHOOL 


JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


GEORGE MORRISON 
ALBERT KRESCH 


For further information write 


George Morrison, 
15 Leroy Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


After June Ist, ROCKPORT, MASS. 








THE 


SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 
38 year © JUNE 28-SEPTEMBER 4 


LARGE FACULTY of ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 


IN GRAPHIC ARTS 
PAINTING UNIQUE 
CRAFTS LOCATION 


VETERAN APPROVED . SENB FOR FOLDER 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in commercial classes. 
A@ilated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
17th St. &@ N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 








A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BERKSHIRE SUMMER SESSION 
in collaberation with the Berkshire Museum 
8-WEEK COURSE — JUNE 28-AUGUST 21 
Life Drawing — Landscape and Figure Painting — Sculpture — 
Graphic Arts — Anatomy — Design — Perspective 
For registration and catalog, write Russell T. Smith, 
Head of School, Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


. OIL and WATERCOLOR 
N.Y. Univ. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympb. Orch. 
Juty 5 To Szpr. © For Caratoc D Waits 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 













Spaulding Collection 
[Continued from page 12] 


of rare distinction. If the Goya por- 
trait of Manuel Garcia, somewhat flat, 
is not of the best, then certainly the 
three Utrillos, particularly a _ poetic, 
rose-hued view of the Philosopher’s 
Tower atop Montmartre, are among 
the finest by this artist ever seen in 
America. 

Sisley, Boudin, Cassatt, Fantin-La- 
tour, Charreton, Morisot, Diaz, Guil- 
laumin and Matisse (bow! of flowers) 
are among the magic names signifying 
what amounts to a flamingly colorful 
history of French impressionism. 

Yet, however breathtaking this great 
assembly may be, there is much more 
to indicate Spaulding’s many-sided in- 
terests in the world of art. For the 
American section by itself is distin- 
guished, with a clown by Luks, Boston 
scenes by Arthur Goodwin, a_ night 
drugstore by Hopper, a landscape by 
Peter Blume, a stark Maine coastal 
oil by Rockwell Kent, and a rare oil 
by John Whorf standing out among 
some 40 exhibits. 

Then, too, there are scores of Japa- 
nese prints from the 10,000 or so 
Spaulding and his brother William 
gave the museum years ago, as well 
as Japanese sword mounts and a col- 
lection of watercolors including ten 
Winslow Homers. The latter may not 
be among Homer’s best—they give the 
impression of tentative work rather 
than masterly—but at least they have 
not been seen before. 

All in all, it’s a superb show, one 
of the most exciting the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts has staged in years, 
and one calculated to arouse interest, 
and envy, all over the country. From 
now on, here stands one of- the great 
repositories of modern art where con- 
servatism once flourished without chal- 
lenge. 


Emphasis on Modern 


While Hans Hofmann is summer- 
schooling on the Cape, Peter Busa will 
take over his winter studios in New 
York City, where he will give summer 
classes in painting, drawing and de- 
sign which include grounding in mod- 
ern art, with the basis of abstraction 
explored and related to traditional con- 
cepts. Emphasis is on individual and 
personalized instruction. In addition, 


there will be a special Teachers Work- 
shop course, the aim of which is to 
keep teachers in touch with new ideas 
in art education. (June 14-August 13.) 













For Color, Sunshine, Results . . . Join Now! 


XAVIER J. BARILE 


Will Teach Outdoor Summer Painting Classes 
in Oil, Watercolor, etc. Trips to Inspiring Spots 
around New York City—Sat., Sun. & Wed. 


LANDSCAPE e MARINE 
Individual Instruction. For Information Write 
XAVIER BARILE, 2126 Hughes Ave., N. Y. C. 57 





Outdoor Summer Classes 


Painting and Drawing 
at Gerrittsen Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write ONE HOUR OUT OF CITY 
E. ZUTRAU Or Call 
117 Abbey Ct. NI 8-4189 





HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
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* : 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PAINTING * GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 


* 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 
HORSE ISLAND Painting Classes 
Stony Creek, Conn. 


Figure & Landscape—Oil & Watercolor 


11 Weeks— June 23 to Sept. 7, 1948 
Students may enter classes first of any week 
For further information, write 


R3, Wire Mill Road, 
Loran F. Wilford Stamford, Com. 


















THE BP INSTITUTE 
Suuuee ee 






June 28 thru Aug. 6, 1948 
Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illlnols, Box @ 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 
ON THE MONTEREY PENINSULA 
Summer School — June to September 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ANATOMY 
CERAMICS, AESTHETICS OF 
MODERN ART 





































Bulletin on Request c 
Approved for Veterans 
Secretary, Box 9 Carmel, California Fi | 
SUMM 


School of Design for Wome! 
104th YEAR. Textile desiga, 
commercial illustration, adver 
tising art, art education, f 
ion design, fashion illustration 
peinting, interior deco 
. Diploma and 4d 
courses. Day, evening, 
day classes. Residences. 
1326 N. Broad Street, 
Phila. 21, Pa. : 
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CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND C 


BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVE 
OAKLAND 18 * CALIFORNIA Ty 
Summer Session 1948 @& 
July 5-August 13 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE mC 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. Lous, 
FF at Bunnell Py 
Tlustration, A Ari b 





dvertising e 
sign, Fashion Illustration, ¥ 
Teacher Course. Students 
live in supervised residences and 
joy many University activities. 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 
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SUMMER SCHOOL DIRECTORS: 
Now is the time to plan your & 
School advertising. For best results 
America’s “Art School Directory- 
rates, 116 E. 59th St., New York | 


The Art Dige# 










ULY 30 
\ Water Color, Landscape, Life, Seulpture, Fashion 
ion, Ceramics, Enameling, Interior Design, Print 

} Making, Painting Techniques. 
AUGUST 2 — SEPTEMBER 10 


Industrial Design, Illustration, Advertising Art, Por- 
trait Painting, Landscape, Life, Textile Design. 


Bulletin 
Joniper Road and Magnolia Drive, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


A SUMMER ART COLONY IN 
WESTERN NEW YORK 
mt subject matter, entertainment for all members 
family. Beginners and Advanced. Water Color, Oil, 
Drawing. Outdoor Sketching. Individual Studios. Indoor 
, located on a beautiful lake in the mountains. 
Write for Folder 
SUN SET STUDIOS 
Box 61, Caneadea, N. Y. 


BERNSTEIN 


JULY 10 


MEYEROWITZ ~='« 


4 MT. PLEASANT AVE., GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Degree courses: Painting, , Advertising Design, Sculpture, 
Interior Design, Art Education, Art History. 
Associate degree courses: Advertising Design, Painting. 
20 Instructors 
For Information Address: VANCE KIRKLAND, DIRECTOR, 
1452 COURT PLACE, DENVER, COLORADO 
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" INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 
632 N. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 
I 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 20 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 


Hoosier Art News 
[Continued from page 4] 


its modesty more than for showman- 
ship. No attempt was made to drama- 
tize a section like the Brown County 
group that became nationally known 
(and subject to national wise-cracks) 
in the Chicago Hoosier Salon. 

This year two artists, Robert Brack- 
man of New York City, and Carl 
Gaertner of Cleveland, were the jurors. 
They chose a show that is doubtless a 
fair cross-section of the art of the 
whole state of Indiana—which means 
that it is not a great but a respectable 
exhibition, averaging with the best from 
neighboring Midwestern states. Most 
everything is realistic, with now and 
then a flash of original observation and 
insight. Its few attempts at Modernism 
are as futile and lamentable as in the 
the recent all-American show at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

The jurors awarded prizes to Paul 
S. Baus, Edmund Brucker, Paul W. 
Zimmerman, Jack Kennedy, Edwin Ful- 
wider, Robert Gardner, Nelson Wil- 
liams and Leslie Johnson, names that 
meant as little to me as they do to you. 

& ok * 

I spent considerably more time be- 
fore two recent acquisitions by the Her- 
ron Institute than in the Indiana show 
galleries—Vollard as a Clown, a gouache 
by Georges Rouault, and a portrait of 
a man, believed to have been the poet 
Ariosto, by his friend Titian. The Titian, 
from the collection of the late Booth 
Tarkington, has been the subject of 
much and interesting research by Di- 
rector Peat and other authorities. 

Vollard as a Clown is a worthy little 
brother to Renoir’s Vollard as a Torea- 
dor. The great picture dealer had as 
his particular vanity to dress up in 
the costumes of stage and sports heroes 
and have himself painted. Cézanne, 
Bonnard and Picasso all did fantastic 
poriraits of him, along with Renoir and 
more latterly Rouault. 


' 
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Honored by Academy 
[Continued from page 10] 


STUDY PAINTING 


Under Personal Direction of 
FREDERIC 


TSantes 


Leading authority on 
paint techniques and 
WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


under 


Jacob Getlar Smith 


Outstanding Watercolorist 
a 


THE CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 


JUNE 1-14 


Credits 
3 


Fer further information and registration write to 
MRS. C.W. GREATHOUSE, Art Chairman 
1330 Second St., Corpus Christi, Texes 


Summer Institute of the 


FINE ARTS SOCIETY 


OF SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Announces Art Courses under 


FREDERIC 


Cates 


AND ASSOCIATES 


instruction in— 
Oil Painting 
Workshop Practice 
Aesthetics 
Watercolor Painting 
Ceramics 
June 18 to July 18, 1948 
Class limited 
For information and registration write: 


THE FINE ARTS GALLERY 
SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 


in 
southern 
california 


straction and representation in highly 


i LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW a ; 
ie desigs, ~— original conceptions. Sanctuary and If 


on, saver RICARDO MARTINEZ t 
ion, fash] Classes an ne painting, landscape, This Be Not I are outstanding canvases. 
sell Addreec, Registrar, Colorade Sprites neorade | Louis Bosa, also a “grantee,” is repre- 
nd beg scented by a gallery of paintings in 


Catala rn YLAND which the latest richness of color and 


Street, Pig imaginative rendering of subject mat- 

. | TON ter make impression. In such an em- 

2 NSTITUT barrassment of riches as his 24 can- 

; mt 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1948 vases presents, it is difficult to single 

CRAP out single items, yet Flowers and Eve- 

ning Meal merit particular commenda- 
tion. 

1948 By The other “grantee,” John W. Tay- 

lor, presents works in oil and gouache 

PHOTOGRAPHY and some sketches and drawings. There 

GRAPHIC ARTS is a fresh individual approach in his 

PORTRAITURE ae or PY painting, as well as a fine appreciation 

Write for Catalog of surface quality and spatial design. 

SUMMER TERM: JUNE 14-AUGUST 6, 1948 The breadth of handling and appropri- 

Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. ateness of color pattern to design are 

' marked in two distinguished canvases, 


KERR SCHOOL of ART 3 7he Inlet (reproduced on page 10) and 
a] SUMMER SESSION ON Beyond the Ramparts. 


When the exhibition closes in six 
be NANTUCKET weeks, the Hassam purchases will be 
inting, Sculpture, Underpainting, Graphic Arts. distributed to museums in Western 
ics, Paint Grinding. Beginning & advanced. States, New England, Southern States, 
For inf ion, write to Peter Kerr, r k 
SE. S66 Bare Sock Sc, New York 22°. y, NeW York and New Jersey 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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INSTITUTE OF ART 


Professional Training In 
Advertising Art 
Illustration 

Fine Arts 

Industrial Design 

in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts. 


Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco 
falion, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request 


GE AVE. 


Accepting Applications 
FORNIA 


For Summer Semester 
Starting June 14th 
Approved For Veterans 


9010-12 Melrose, W. Hollywood 46 


Wayman lies 
Seal A Summer School of Art 


tn the Adirondacks at Elizabethtown, New York 
Portrait @ Lithography e¢ Etching 
Landscape @ Water Color ® Sculpture 
Season June 26th to September 4th 
Professionals and Amateurs 
For information, address: 
John W. Pratten, Man 
Elizabethtown, New Y 


1, 1948 









(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) nalistic field. A graphic fragment 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE that field it is true, but that ig § 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts part of the Fourth Estate we are 
2 fied to appraise. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID. pet prec ee — oe 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City ing achievement in a profession 
he made an art, is given to Jay” 

NATIONAL TREASURER : EDMUND MAGRATH Darling, of Des Moines, Iowa. To 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. of us he is better known as “Ding” 


- Pa . “ “His breadth and depth of view an 
ATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK his brilliant craftsmanship are 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland . . ois. aad 
ATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE matic to his readers, but it is for 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, almost intangible quality of brain 
GORDON GRANT, MRS. GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, THOMAS spirit that we think he has at 
F. MORRIS, HOBART NICHOLS, DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, 
HERBERT M. STOOPS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, true greatness. He has worked th 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL BROADWELL WILLIAMSON, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. more than three decades of the 


turbulent and disruptive years of # 
world’s history, but his daily cartoons} 







































NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8 CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Herbert Morton Stoops University of Idaho he was an asso- , . /, 
The sudden death of Herbert M ciate of “Bill” Jardine, who was to be- have always iMluminated ‘Gq bage 


: ddened Board, of come Secretary of Agriculture under re a Os Re 
Stoops has saddened our Board, o President Coolidge, Later Dr, William New York early recognized his ability 


which he had for some years been a : ioe = and called him. He refused the call and |’ 
te M. Jardine became, and still is, presi- 
valued and esteemed member. His coun- dent of the University of Wichita, made New York go to Des Moines, 


sel carried weight in all its delibera- staan “Ding” can be gently partisan but he| ¥EW 
tions—clear thinking, direct, forceful Be af € his friendshi d ad. SeS both sides. He can indict and he| —1865 
in his approach to all subjects at hand. ecause OF nis friendship and ad- can praise. His pen is penetrating but] for a 


Always fair and liberal. miration for J. N.: (“Ding”) Darling, antiseptic; he*can cut without pain, 
Beginning as a staff artist on the old ict iched cartoonist at our Annual 2M he has made his country laugh. 
San Francisco Chronicle, he did every- . “* “Ty 5 . 
thing in the field of illustration oa Dinner when the League presented him soi oe aes nook nh crystena the 
painting—did it all so well that in 1940 With our Honor Roll Scroll. As this was amorphous cloud of dai . Se dis- 
he achieved a medal at the National Mot printed~at the time and because [ill them and condense them imieg 
Academy of Design. “Herb,” as he was_ its thought and wording is such a pic- eran Senay Seiten Sle tnen ae 
known to his associates, was extremely ture in itself of Herbert Stoops—the ye Oat Say aoe. i 
popular, so much so that when he re- 8entle person who could also find him- Ding’ is our greatest master. 
tired as President of the Artists Guild, S¢lf cited for bravery as a Lieutenant ) 
each of its members made a special Of artillery in the Soissons sector in Now Brace Yourself 
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open new vistas in fine art technics of Tempera and Gouache, for underpainting 
in the Mixed Technic, for Fresco on plaster, for Air Brushing or as Transparent 
Watercolors. 


Permanent Pigments ARTISTS CASEIN COLORS handle easily. The artist can 
work in a normal unhurried manner because these colors will not quickly dry 
out and become insoluble in the pan or paint cup. Although they dry on the 
painted surface immediately so they can be painted over without pulling 
or bleeding, they remain workable in the cup for hours. 


Permanent Pigments ARTISTS CASEIN COLORS dry to a matte finish. They are 
highly opaque, but because of their purity any degree of transparency may be 
obtained by dilution with water or the colors may be reduced with Casein Paste 
Medium with absolutely no loss of brilliancy. 


nent, full strength grinds. 
Full brilliancy and dur- 
ability are assured, plus 
a new ease of handling 
never before attained 
in Casein colors. 
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The Shell Heap — Winslow Homer (1836-1910) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE WOODS INTERIOR, by Bertus Pieteresz 
—1869-1938—oil painting, canvas, 28 x 36 inches, Presented 
for a 1948 American Ari Week Prize through the Mary- 
Whiting-Pieteresz-Higgins Fund from which the American 
Artists Professional League, Inc., has just received a grant 
of $500. Born in Holland, Mr. Pieteresz received his art edu- 
cation in this country and painted the best of his harmonious 
landscapes within sight of Mount Monadanock in New Hamp- 
shire. Because he was not an “exhibiting” artist, the beauty 
of his paintings is gaining only now. 





of all—particularly us artists. Uncle Sam, on April 27, 
raised the price of copyrights, effective one month from 
that date. 

's, and The plain everyday copyright for one of your pictures, 

more} after May 27, will cost you $4, instead of $1. According to 

recon-| the arithmetic we studied many years ago out in Kansas, 

in the) that is a hike of three hundred percent. Maybe you'd like 
to look up how your Congressman looked after you in 

r own this case. 

st bef Anyway, your Congressman was a little easier on a re- 
newal. He advanced that only one hundred percent. If you 
have a copyright which has been running 28 years, or al- 
most, and you think your picture is still worth a cuss, you 
can get a renewal for $2, instead of the old time price of $1. 
Should you wish to secure a copyright for a print or label 
used for an article of merchandising, that will cost you $4. 
Of course, for all these depression dollars you are entitled 
to a “Registration with Certificate.” 

This may prove a boon to those pirates who reproduce 
your pictures without any “by-your-leave,” for with the 
greatly advanced price of all artists’ materials and this 
Staggering hay-maker from the Library of Congress, the 
poor artist fingering the diminishing returns from his work 
may not recover his self-esteem sufficiently to think his 


Courtesy, Brooklyn Museum 






Imported from six distant countries, the precious pig- 
ments used in Sargent Fine Arts Water Colo¥s ‘assure 
--.,. Museum-permanence, sparkling transparency, fiery “life”. 










Precisely blended, Sargent Water Colors possess unsur- 
passed ease of solubility and application. . . bright, clean 
undertones for fine blending with other colors. 


Sargent Warer Colors exceed the most exacting stand- 
ards of both the artist and the government alike. That 
is why many artists of eminence, whose criterion is 


1S pictures are worth copyrighting. quality only, choose Sargent Fine Arts Colors. 
S, Please note this down in that book you keep for such : 

nt purposes, and if you are wishing one of these new deluxe : 

rs, copyrights, then write direct to the Register of Copyrights, 

a- Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., stating what you 

ds. Wish in the way of a copyright—whether for a published 

a or unpublished work—and ask for the proper blank. That 












- will cost you nothing. 
ed Incompetent Reporting 
There was much to do recently about the unveiling of 
the bust of Dr. Walter Reed in the Hall of Fame in the 
New York University. 
_ It seems too bad—unpardonable—that in a piece about 
it in one of New York's foremost dailies, underneath a four 
column head-line, we are not given the name of the sculptor. 
But this careless piece of reporting gained a by-line for the 
Writer. All the other stories we read of the event also 
failed to mention the name of the sculptor. 


- American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
Without the sculptor there would have been no bust of 
great doctor, hence no unveiling ceremony. It would 


seem that a piece of sculpture which rates this honor about cae die 


a en ce sees | DLCs 
im oust was the work of none other than one of our very dis- i Top Quality at Low Cost es 







Oils * Water Colers 
Pastels 
Air Brush Colors 
+ and others 

































In case they have not yet learned it, this magnificent 





ished sculptors, Cecil Howard.—ALBERT T. REID. m with | 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute June 
Exhibition Students’ 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery To June 18: Photo- 
graphic Pioneers. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art 7o June 6: 
ings by Grandma Moses. 
Walters Gallery June: Wm. 
hart; European Po. tery, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Belvedere Gallery June: 
Paintings, Sculpture. 
Brown Gallery To June 12: 
ings by Ville Barss. 

Doll & Richards June; Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 

Guild of Boston Artists To June 
26: Spring Annual by Members. 
Institute of Contemporary Art June: 

20 Cent. Art in New England. 
Mirski Gallery June: Group Show. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 7: 
John T. Spaulding Memorial Show. 
Stuart Art Gallery June: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Vose Galleries June: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 
Wiggin Gallery June: 
Arthur Briscoe. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Fogg Museum 7o June 10: 
in the 18th Century. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute June: Modern Weaves; 
Indio-Hispanic Folk Art; Chicago 
Collectors’ Show; Rembrandt Etch- 
ings; Print Colleciion. 
Associated American 
June 12: The 
June 15-July 7: 
Paintings. 
Gallery Studio 7o June 26: 
ings by Dudley Huppler. 
Public Library June: Prints by 
Fritzi Brod. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Museum of Art June: 
tercolor Society Circuit 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art 7o June 13: 
land Artists and Crafismen. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center June: Steuben 
Glass; Ricardo Martinez. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts 
Georg Ehrlich. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute June: 
Members. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Art Museum June: 
and His World. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Arts To June 27: 
pean Arms and Armor. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Neville Museum June 6-30: 
Olsen Exhibition. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Atheneum June 4-27: 
Drawings from Museum Collection. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts June 6-27 
Southwestern Print Show. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Jersey City Museum June 7- 
of Season Exhibition. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery June: 
American Paintings. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Associated American Artists 7o June 
23: Joseph Hirsch. 
Cowie Galleries June: Con‘emepo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Decker Studios June; Contemporary 
American Paintings. 
Hatfield Galleries June: 
French and American 
Modern Institute of Art 
Knud Merrild; Jan de Swart. 
Stendahl Galleries June: Ancient 
American and Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries June: Contempo- 
rary American Painiings. 
Vigeveno Galleries June: 
and American Paintings. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed Museum June: Mar 
mann Prints; Venetian 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Institute of Arts June 4-July 4: 
C. T. Loo Loan, Chinese Paintings. 
Walker Art Center June 11-July 4: 
National Ceramic Annual. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 
Wall Gallery To June 12: Dan Har- 
ris; June 13July 3: Jean Verda. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith College June 7-July 3: Paint- 
ings from Alumnae Collections. 
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6-30: Annual 
Works. 


Paint- 


Rine- 


Porcelain, 
Drawings, 


Paint- 


Etchings by 


Venice 


Artists To 
Year in Review; 
Robert Philipp 


Paint- 


Ohio Wa- 
Show. 


Cleve- 


To dune 20: 
Work of School 
Native Artist 


Euro- 


Chris 


26: End 


Contemporary 


Modern 
Artists. 
To July 4: 


French 


Beck- 
Paintings. 


NORWALK, CONN. 
Silvermine Guild June 6-18: Reving- 
ton Artimr. 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
Allen Museum To June 10: 
Decorative Art. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Art Center June 6-20: Anne Hall 
Ethridge, Paintings. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Joslyn Museum June 2-27: 
Rosenberg, Oil Paintings. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
Art Institute June: Thomas Eakins; 
Eugene Berman; Re’; Watson. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy of Fine Arts To June 16: 
Cresson Scholarship Competition. 
Art Alliance To June 26: Water- 
color Club Members’ Annual. 
De Braux Gallery To June 18: Paul 
Arzens, Paintings. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute 7o July 18: Law- 
rence Saint Drawings. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum June 
ward Hurst. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Art Club June: The Summer Show, 
Paintings by Members. 
Museum of Art June: School of 
Design Students Annual Show. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Art Association June 
ward L. Carlson. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum 7'0 June 14: 
Beckmann Retrospective 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Crocker Gallery June 
Britannica Collection. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Art League June: Nicholas Dun- 
phy'’s California; Commercial Art. 
City of Paris To June 12: Pacific 
Coast Ceramic Annual. 
De Young Museum 70 June 20: 
Huseyin Halit Watercolors. 
Lebaudt Gallery To June 25: 
liam Hesthal; Jorge Goya. 
Legion of Honor 7o June 27: Mor- 
ris Graves Retrospective Show. 
Museum of Art Jo June 15: Ma- 
tissc; Serigraph Society. 
SANTA FE, N. 
Modern Art Gallery June: Contem- 
porary Paintings and Sculpture. 
Museum of New Mexico June: 
Ernest L. Blumenschein. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Smith Museum 7o June 21: 
ern a Jew elry. 
SYRACUSE, 
College of Fine Arts To duly 10: 
Annual Show of Work by Stu- 
dents. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum of Art From June 6: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Art Center To July 15: 
American Indian Painting Annual. 
WASHINGTON, D 
Library of Congress To Aug. 15: 
National Exhibition of Prints. 
Pan American Union June 1-27: 
Modern Argentine Paintings. 
Public Library June: Josephine 
Danforth, Drawings and Paintings. 
Smithsonian Institution June 7-29: 
Lafugie. 
WICHITA, KAN. 
Art Association June: Permanent 
Collection; “Gifts of the Year.”’ 
Art Museum June: Indian Sand- 
paintings from Huckel Collection. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Art Center To June 13: Contempo- 
rary Sculpture from Clay Club. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
Smith Gallery To July 1: Ivan 
Summers, Paintings and Etchings. 


Swedish 


James 


5-30: Ed- 


7-July 3: Ed- 


Max 
Show. 


10-July 10: 


Wil- 


Mod- 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery 
8: Mary Kellner. 


Academy of Arts & Letters (Bway 
at 156) June: Annual Ceremonial. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) June: 
Selected Old Masters. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To June 25: 
Book Jacket Designers Guild. 

American British Art Center 
56) June: Grandma Moses. 

Architectural League (115E40) To 
dune 12; Jefferson Memorial Com- 
petition Designs. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To June 
8: Leng Expression; 6 Sculptors. 

Artists Gallery (61E57) June 5-25: 
Emanuel Akiba. .. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To June 12: Bruce Mitchell; 
Year in Review. 

Babcock Gallery (38E57) June: 
19th-20th Cent. American Artists. 

Barbizon-Plaza Gallery (101W58) 
To June 13: Jozef Rulof. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
June; Closed. 


(63E57) To June 
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Bignou Gallery 
Closed. 


Binet Gallery (67E57) To June 17: 
Nine Americans. 


Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) 7o 
Sept. 26: Wedgwood Exvrhibitian. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) dune: 
Old Masters. ‘ 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) 
12: Newberry Collection. 

Butler, Inc. (126E57) June: Retha, 
Wax Portraits. 

Carlebach Gallery 
June: Unusual 
diums, Frames. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 
June: Group Exhibition. 

China House (125E65) To June 10: 
Paintings by Chi-Yuan; Brushwork 
by Chi-Yuan Students. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To June 
18: American Abstract Artists. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) June: 

Summer Group. 

Cooper Union Museum (Cooper Sq.) 
To June 12: Recent Accessions. 

Daisy Studio (1952 Amsterdam) 7o 
June 7: Chester A. Dames. 

Delius (116E57) June: Paintings 
and Drawings. 

Downtown Gallery 


To dune 


(937 Third) 
Techniques, Me- 


(32E51) To June 
18: Kuniyoshi Drawings; From 
June 22: Summer Exhibition. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) June: French 
and American Paintings. 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) 
Paintings and Drawings. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) June 
7-July 3: Annual Spring Group. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) June 1-15: 
Paintings of Greenwich Village; 
June 15-30: Helen Schepens. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) To 
July 17: Utrillo and Other French 
Masters. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) 

: Marcile; Group Show. 
44th St. Gallery (133W44) 
Ceramics Group. 

French Embassy (934 Fifth) From 
June 11: French Printed Textiles. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) June: 
Robert Goodman, Fashion Draw- 
ings. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) June: 
American Primitives 1750-1935. 
Grand Central Galleries (15 Vand.) 

June 2-26: Garden Sculpture. 

Hell's Kitchen Galleries (460 Tenth) 
June: Johann Pogrzeba. 

Jane St. Gal. (41 Perry) To June 
16: Bell, Kresch, Matthiasdottir. 

Jensen Gallery (667 Fifth) June 
7-19: Contemporary Danish Paint- 
ings. 

Jewish Museum 
Aug. 1: Arthur 


mar. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) To 
June 25: Molly Guion. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) June: 
Pictures in All Media. 

Knoedler Galleries (15E57) To June 
11: Bernard Perlin; From June 14: 
Flowers, Paintings, Prints. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) June: 
tercolors by Byron Browne. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) June: 
Summer Group. 

Laurel Gallery (48E57) To 
12: Eugene McFarland. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
Group Exhibition. 

Julien Levy Gallery 
Closed. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (32E57) June: 
Old Masters and Modern French. 
Little Gallery (Lex. at 63) June: 
Fleurette Recio Withers. 
Luyber Galleries (112E57) 
3: Selected Watercolors. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) June: 
Contemporary American Artists. 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) June: 
Paintings and Sculpture Summer 

Show. 


June: 


To June 


June: 


(Fifth at 92) To 
Szyk; Ellen Col- 


Wa- 


June 


June: 


(42E57) June: 


To July 


(32E57) dune: 


3 


Metropolitan Museum (Fifth @ 
To June 12: Berlin Pai 
June: Chinese Paintings. | 


Midtown Galleries (605 Mad, 
Season's Retrospective. 
Milch Gallery 
7: Early and Contemporary 
ans, 

Morton Galleries (117W58) 
Group Exhibition. 
Museum of City of N. Y, 
at 103) 
Sights. 
Museum of Non-Objective 
(1071 Fifth) June: Selectia 
Permanent Collection. 
New-Age Gallery 
Selected Works by 22 Art 


(55E57) Fro 3 


To Oct. 3: Broa 


New Art Circle (41E57) June: 


Realism to Abstraction. 


Historical Society (Cent. Pk, ¥ 


77) To Sept. 15: Enit Ka 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) q 
Distinctive Paintings. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) § 
19th Century American Pe 
Newton Gallery (11E57) Jun 
and Modern Paintings. 


(133E56) ¥ 


a 


Nicholson Gallery (69E57) To. 


18: Three Centuries of Fine. 
scape Paintings. 
Norlyst Gallery 
5: Theodore Haupt; 
Irvine Kamens. 


(59W56) To4 
June €& 


O'Toole Gallery (24E64) June 


Walter Seligmann. 
Opportunity Gallery (9W57 
dune 10: Winfield N. Sa 
From June 12: 
Parsons Gallery 


21: Survey of the Season, 


Kyle Morris.4 
(15E57) Teg 


Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To. 


12: “Ensemble.” 

Perls Gallery (32E58) 7 
July 2: Season in Review. 
Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) 
Contemporary American Po 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Summer Exhibition. 

RoKo Gallery 
June 10: Paul England. 
Rosenberg Galleries 
June 12; Michel Patrix. 
Salmagundi Club (47 
Sept. 17: 
Salpeter Gallery (128E56) To 
19: Samuel Koch, 
Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To 
5: Ben-Zion; From dune 14:6 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) 
Old Masters. 


( 16E57) 


Fifth) 
Annual Summer Sit 


(51 Greenwich) 


Primitive 


Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69 


June: Permanent Collection, 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) 
Fine Pain:ings, All Schools. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 

Lane) June: Old Masters. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) To 
12: Contemporary Sculpt 
Sculptors Guild (18 Wash. 
June; . Contemporary 
Sculpture, Outdoor Exhibitié 


§ 


Amefvi 


Seligmann Galleries (5E57) 70 


19: The Printmakers. 
Seligmann-Helft 
To June 11: 

Serigraph Gallery (38W57) 
2: Prize Winning Serigraphs. 
1948. 

Silberman Galleries 
Old Masters. 

Tribune Art Center (100w42)4 
German Expressionists. 

Van Diemen Galleries (21E57) 
3-19: Frederick Franck. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) 
30: New Paintings. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) 
19: State Dept. Collection 
ern Art. 

Wildenstein (19E64) June: 
Homer; Eastman Johnson. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) > 


Closed. 
Young (1E57) Ju 
Paintings. 


(32E57) 


Gallery 


and Modern 


For the Latest Reports on Art En 


READ 


The ART DIGEST 


APPEARING 20 TIMES A YEAR 


ONE YEAR—$4.00 


Two YEArRs—$7f 


Galleries (12 
Hector Poleo. | 
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